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The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  long  been  an  im¬ 
portant  point  in  the  English  dominions,  not  for 
itself,  but  that  it  was  on  the  route  to  India. 
But  the  importance  from  this  cause  ceased  with 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  by  which  English’ 
ships  had  only  to  make  the  voyage  up  the 
Mediterranean,  and  down  the  Red  Sea,  so  that 
English  steamers  could  make  the  passage  in 
three  weeks  from  Southampton  to  Bombay.  By 
this  shortening  of  distance,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  reached  far  out  into  the  South 
Atlantic  was  left  out  in  the  cold,  so  that  it 
rather  decreased  than  increased  in  importance 
as'an  outlying  point  of  the  vast  English  Empire. 


All  Round  the  Horizon. 


A  REIilGIOUS  AND  FAMILY  PAPER, 


The  news  from  India  is  a  little  better ;  the 
cloud  that  has  hung  over  the  country  has  begun 
to  lift,  though  it  be  ever  so  lightly.  The  famine 
is  still  sore  in  the  land,  but  there  have  been 
rains  in  the  North  that  give  hope  that  the  crops 
that  should  ripen  with  the  spring  or  early  sum¬ 
mer,  will  not  be  an  entire  failure.  It  will  be  a 
long  time  to  wait,  but  with  such  a  prospect  in- 
view,  even  though  it  be  at  a  distance,  the  poor 
people  may  take  courage  and  hope,  and  the  help 
of  England — and  of  America  also — may  suffice  to 
bridge  over  the  time  till  they  can  gather  rice 
from  their  fields. 
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And  BO  it  might  have  remained  to  this  time  but 
for  the  discovery  of  gold,  which  again  aet  the  tide 
of  English  emigration  in  that  direction.  It  was  at 
the  beginning,  or  in  the  early  stage  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  that  a  young  Englishman,  the  son  of  a 
country  rector,  whose  health  had  broken  down, 
was  sent  to  South  Africa  in  the  hope  that  the 
change  of  climate  would  restore  his  health  and 
prolong  his  life.  This  was  Cecil  Rhodes, 
for  whom  Providence  had  in  store  a  career 
quite  beyond  the  dream  of  his  ambition.  The 
hour  and  the  man  had  met.  The  discovery  of 
the  Diamond  fields,  and  then  of  the  Gold  fields, 
started  an  emigration  to  the  interior  such  as  in 
our  country  drew  the  settlers  to  California,  and 
he  had  the  genius  to  seize  the  opportunity ;  to 
combine  interests  and  organize  companies,  and 
to  project  vast  schemes  for  building  railroads 
into  the  interior ;  so  that  he  boldly  declared  that 
he  hoped  to  live  to  see  communication  estab¬ 
lished  through  the  Whole  length  of  the  continent, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  I  There  has  not  been  a  greater  project  in 
modem  times. 


The  plague  still  spreads  terror  on  the  Western 
coast,  especially  at  the  two  chief  sea  ports — 
Bombay  and  Kurrachee.  In  the  former  city  it 
is  said  that  half  the  native  population  has  fied. 
To  those  who  have  been  in  Bombay,  one  feature 
will  be  startling  and  frightful.  In  a  suburb  of 
the  city  is  a  group  of  round  towers,  that  lift  up 
their  heads  like  the  “donjon  keep”  of  old  fortress¬ 
es.  They  are  called  the  Towers  of  Silence,  as  they 
are  the  places  to  which  the  Parsees  carry  their 
dead.  As  it  is  a  part  of  their  faith  that  to  bury 
them  in  the  ground  or  even  commit  their  bodies 
to  the  sea  would  pollute  the  elements,  they  trans¬ 
port  them  to  these  lofty  towers,  on  the  top  of 
which  they  expose  them  high  in  air  to  be  de¬ 
voured  by  vultures  I  All  round  on  the  trees  we 
have  seen  these  black  creatures,  ready  to  swoop 
down  on  any  new  corpse.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  deaths  are  so  frequent,  that  the  vultures 
do  not  show  their  usual  voracity,  but  sit  upon 
the  trees  as  if  in  sleep,  gorged  with  the  hor¬ 
rid  feasts  I  But  with  all  the  terror  among 
the  natives,  the  foreign  residents  are  not  in 
such  a  state  of  panic  as  we  might  expect. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Kittredge  of  this  city  has  a  brother 
in  Bombay,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  American 
residents,  and  he  writes  that  the  foreigners  are  not 
frightened,  but  go  about  their  business  as  usual. 
The  reason  is  obvious;  they  live  in  clean  habita¬ 
tions,  and  have  abundance  of  nourishing  food, 
while  the  natives  live  in  filth  and  squalor,  eating 
but  refuse  food,  if  they  have  any  food  at  all,  so 
that  they  are  in  too  weak  a  condition  to  resist 
even  a  slight  attack,  and  when  they  fiee  from 
the  city,  are  very  likely  to  sink  down  by*  the 
road  side  and  perish  by  the  way. 


But  ambition  sometimes  overleaps  itself — and 
the  ill  starred  expedition  of  Captain .  Jameson 
has  brought  the  South  African  state  into  a 
fierce  confiict  with  the  Dutch  state  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  Some  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it 
were  tried  by  the  Boers,  and  on  conviction 
sentenced  to  heavy  fines  and  long  imprisonment, 
while  four  of  the  principals  were  sentenced  to 
death,  but  were  reprieved  by  President  Kruger, 
But  so  pl^in  was  the  evidence,  that  Jameson 
and  others,  who  had  returned  to  England,  were 
tried  and  sentenced  by  the  English  court  to 
terms  of  imprisonment,  not  very  long,  but  suffi¬ 
cient  to  express  its  clear  opinions  of  their  guilt. 
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Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  is  now  back  in  England,  and 
is  apparently  an  elephant  on  the  hands  of  the 
government,  that  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
him.  On  the  one  hand  he  has  been  an  immense 
power  in  Southern  Africa,  which  but  for  him 
would  have  been  a  long  time  in  coming  to  its 
present  development.  This  is  not  one  of  the 
new  parts  of  the  earth  like  Australia.  Though 
so  far  from  Europe,  it  was  a  place  of  refuge 
for  emigrants  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  persecutions  that  drove  the  Huguenots 
out  of  France,  led  both  French  and  Dutch  to  take 
refuge  in  South  Africa. 


And  now  comes  Cecil  Rhodes,  to  face  the  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  if  not  the  courts  of  his  country. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  English 
government  would  be  glad  to  screen  him  from  a 
trial,  or  at  least,  from  punishment.  Hie  tone 
seems  to  be  one  of  defiance,  as  he  feels  that 
England  owes  to  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  since 
he  boasts  that  he  has  added  two  millions  of 
square  miles  to  the  British  empire  I  Yet  how  to 
leave  him  uuntouched,  and  remain  in  good  faith 
with  the  Dutch  Republic  of  the  Transvaal  is  the 
problem.  We  could  wish  in  the  interest  of  hu¬ 
manity  that  the  differences  might  be  so  adjusted, 
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and  the  two  forces  so  comhined,  that  the  whole 
interior  of  Africa  might  be,  in  the  first  half 
ot  the  next  oentnrj,  subdued  to  Christian  cirili- 
sation. 

In  common  with  all  other  benevolent  agencies, 
the  missionarjr  work  of  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union  has  felt  the  effect  of  the  times.  In 
conseguence  of  diminished  income,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Union  to  cut  down  the  number 
of  its  missionaries  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
March  1st.  Such  a  step  is  much  to  be  deplored 
because  of  the  very  successful  work  of  the  past 
year.  Yet,  ulness  the  friends  of  this  honored 
society  will  contribute  generously  and  promptly 
in  this  time  of  need,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dis¬ 
miss  from  the  work  a  considerable  number  of 
faithful  and  successful  men.  Contributions  may 
be  sent  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Distributing  Secre¬ 
tary,  111  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

PROTESTANT  WORK  IN  TENEZUELA. 

To  Tax  Editob  or  Turn  Evakoxlist: 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that  Dr.  Shaw’s  merited 
commendation  of  Don  Manuel  Ferrando,  the 
converted  monk,  who  is  now  on  his  way  to  Cara¬ 
cas,  should  not  only  have  contained  no  mention 
of  the  American  Bible  Society’s  work  in  Venezu¬ 
ela,  but  should  have  been  inadvertently  so  phrased 
as  to  convey  the  impression  that  no  Protestant 
missionary  work  is  being  done  in  that  Republic, 
where  the  society  has  had  a  resident  agent  for 
the  last  nine  years.  Mr.  Ferrando  himself  can¬ 
not  have  forgotten  the  fraternal  sympathy  and 
generous  aid  which  he  received  in  Curacao  and 
Caracas  from  the  Rev.  Joseph  Norwood,  who 
sheltered  him  from  espionage  and  peril,  coun¬ 
selled  him  as  to  the  beet  methods  of  procedure, 
and  made  him  liberal  advances  of  money  to 
promote  his  escape  from  enemies  when  he  took 
passage  from  Caracas  for  New  York,  in  May, 
1886.  He  would  be  the  last  to  authwize  the 
statement  that  no  missionary  work  is  being  done 
in  Venezuela  by  any  denomination. 

The  Bible  Society’s  work  in  Venezuela,  as 
elsewhere  in  South  America,  is  that  of  a  pioneer. 
In  1876-7,  the  Rev.  J.  de  Palma  of  this  city, 
was  sent  there  by  the  society  to  survey  the 
ground  and  prepare  the  way  for  future  work. 
He  organized  a  society  of  more  than  sixty  mem¬ 
bers  pledged  to  efforts  to  induce  the  people  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  arranged  to  have  Bibles 
kept  on  sale  permanently.  In  1886,  Mr.  Milne 
and  Mr.  Penzotti,  in  their  tour  around  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  visited  Venezuela,  canvassed  thirteen 
cities  and  towns,  and  disposed  of  2,660  volumes 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  1888,  tile  Rev.  Dr.  Will¬ 
iam  M.  Patterson  was  appointed  agent,  and  after 
hie  death  in  the  following  year  the  vacancy  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  present  agent, 
Mr.  Norwood.  Both  preached  as  often  as  other 
duties  allowed,  and  among  the  results  of  their 
labors  was  the  organization  of  an  evangelical 
church,  which  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  under 
the  care  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  Tens  of  thousands  of  volumes  of  the 
Scriptures  have  been  circulated  in  Venezuela, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  field  is  fully 
open  for  aggressive  work  on  a  large  scale. 

The  press  also  will  be  an  agency  for  good. 
For  some  time  Mrs.  Norwood  published  at  her 
own  expense  La  Lux  Cristidna,  until  unfortuT 
nately  the  condition  of  her  health  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  suspend  it,  and  it  was  by  a  series  of 
controversial  articles  in  a  secular  paper  from 
Mr.  Norwood’s  pen  that  Mr.  Ferrando’s  eyes 
wore  opened  to  see  the  truth  really  held  by  Prot¬ 
estants. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Ferrando,  who  is  a 
man  of  rare  gifts,  and  whose  career  as  a  Capu¬ 
chin  monk  was  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  ear¬ 
nest  philanthropy,  will  be  abundantly  success¬ 
ful  in  telling  the  Venezuelans  the  wonderful 
things  contained  in  the  Gkispel  of  Christ 

Edwabd  W.  Qiucab. 
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TI8  OB  NO  TO  JB8U8  CHRIST.  , 

By  Her.  Tksodors  L.  Cnylsr. 

Thoosands  of  people  all  over  our  land  are  ac¬ 
cepting  Jesus  Christ  and  beginning  to  live  a 
new  life.  There  are  many  more  who  continue  to 
exclude  Him  from  their  hearts.  Why  is  this  so? 
My  own  observation  has  been  that  many  who 
admit  Christ's  claims,  and  who  expect  to  be¬ 
come  Christians  before  they  die,  are  kept  from 
accepting  Him  by  some  secret  hindrance.  Some 
of  you  say  that  you  are  troubled  with 
“doubts.”  There  is  only  one  way  to  dispose  of 
a  doubt,  and  that  is  by  actual  experiment  Have 
you  ever  tried  Jesus  Christ  for  yourself?  Have 
you  ever  made  one  honest  prayer  for  light,  or 
ever  done  one  single  thing  to  please  Christ,  or 
ever  taken  one  step  towards  following  Him?  If 
you  have,  and  yet  have  found  Christianity  a 
delusion  and  yourself  none  the  better  for  obey¬ 
ing  Jesus,  then  you  have  some  excuse  for  your 
doubts.  Try  Christ  for  yourself.  Begin  to  obey 
Him.  Millions  of  this  world’s  mightiest  and 
best  men  and  women  from  the  days  of  Paul  on  to 
the  Luthers,  Wesleys,  Chalmers  and  Spurgeons 
and  to  many  whom  you  know  and  honor,  have 
tested  Jesus,  and  never  repented  of  it.  Are  you 
wiser  or  more  penetrating  than  they?  Will  you 
set  your  opinion  over  against  God’s  revealed 
"Word? 

Perhaps  your  stumbling-block  is  over  the 
faults  of  some  professed  Christians  who  have 
aroused  your  just  indignation  by  their  incon¬ 
sistent  conduct.  You  see  their  sins,  even  if  you 
shut  your  eyes  to  your  own  sins.  Among  those 
whom  you  thus  dislike  some  maybe  self-deceived 
and  some  may  be  wilful  counterfeits ;  but  you 
never  refuse  good  bank-bills  because  a  rogue  has 
passed  off  a  counterfeit  note  on  you.  Have  you 
ever  known  a  man  or  woman  who  conscientiously 
kept  Christ’s  commandments  and  was  not  vastly 
the  better  for  it?  Answer  that  squarely.  No 
sensible  Christian  claims  to  be  perfect.  The 
best  that  is  in  him  comes  from  Christ ;  the  worst 
that  is  in  him  comes  from  himself.  You  see 
his  occasional  slips  or  stumbles ;  you  don’t  see 
his  sorrow  for  them.  The  Bible  says  of  certain 
persons  who  acted  just  as  you  act,  “They  eat 
up  the  sins  of  my  people ;  they  have  left  off  to 
take  heed  of  the  Lord.”  In  the  same  way 
you  are  eating  up  the  gnarled  and  wormy  fruit 
on  some  weak  Christian’s  tree,  and  refusing  to 
touch  the  good  fruit  on  other  trees  which  are 
produced  by  conformity  to  Christ.  You  are 
feeding  your  prejudice,  and  starving  your  soul. 
On  the  great  day  of  judgment  you  will  have  to 
answer  for  your  own  sins ;  and  if  the  sin  of  re¬ 
fusing  the  Saviour  is  added  to  all  the  rest  you 
will  wish  that  you  had  never  been  bom. 

The  secret  sins  that  say  “no”  to  Jesus  Christ 
are  more  than  I  can  enumerate  in  this  brief 
article.  They  are  the  “tap-root”  that  holds 
the  heart  in  the  soil  of  impenitence.  A — ’s  be¬ 
setting  sin  is  that  of  the  young  Ruler  who  said 
no  to  Jesus — an  absorbing  love  of  the  world, 
and  unwillingness  to  practice  self-denial.  B — ’s 
hindrance  is  a  foolish  fear  of  ridicule ;  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  laughed  out  of  his  soul.  C — ’s 
is  secret  licentiousness.  I  labored  hard  for  the 
conversion  of  a  friend  who  seemed  to  be  “not 
far  ^m  the  kingdom  of  God ’  after  his  death 
I  learned  that  he  had  been  in  the  secret  prac¬ 
tice  of  adultery.  D — ’s  darling  sin  is  covetous¬ 
ness  ;  and  E — ’s  is  simply  procrastinating ;  he 
intends  to  be  a  Christian  before  he  dies.  All 
these  are  refusing  the  Saviour  and  resisting  the 
Spirit  in  spite  of  their  own  conscience.  Your 
“no”  to  the  Son  of  God,  my  friend,  will  shut 
you  out  of  heaven  I 

In  urging  you  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  I  would 
have  you  count  the  cost.  A  cheap  religion  is 
worthless.  Christ's  law  of  discipleship  is  to 
love  Him  more  than  the  world ;  it  requires  you 
to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  give  up  what  is 
wrong.  Deny  sinful  appetites.  Submit  your 
wayward  will  to  the  will  of  Christ  When’ He 
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puto  in  a  claim  to  your  ]^toe,  then  let  Him 
1^0  bought  your  re^mption  by*  His  atoning 
blood  control  that  pane.  '.Count  th#  cost  of 
nerving  a  new  Master  and  living  a  new  life,  and 
making  a  clean  break  with  ymr  crfd  sinful  self. 
Count  the  cost  of  losing  money,  or  losing  sinful 
gratifications  -sooner  than  losing  the  approval 
of  your  conscience.  Count  the  cost  of  a  true, 
thorough,  courageous,  self-denying  life;  a  life 
that  gladly  says  Yes  to  the  voice  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  resolutely  no  to  the  Tempter."  Count 
the  cost  of  being  saved ;  and  set  over  this  what 
it  will  cost  you  to  lose  your  life,  to  lose  your 
opportunities  to  do  good,  to  lose  the  smile  of 
conscience,  to  lose  the  favor  of  God  and  to  lose 
your  immortal  soul  forever  and  ever.  Vour  eter¬ 
nity  hangs  on  the  yes  or  the  no  to  Christ  Jesus  I 

WEST  NEW  YORK  MATTERS.' 

By  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

Lot  No.  104  on  Main  street,  may  be  considered 
the  hub  of  Buffalo.  It  is  the  choice  central 
point  of  the  whole  city.  The  Quaker  founder  of 
Buffalo  selected  and  retained  it  for  the  lordly 
home,  which  he  proposed  to  erect.  Joseph  Elli- 
cot,  however,  never  built.  The  lot  has  had  a 
checkered  history  since  and  now  at  last  has 
met  its  original  destiny.  In  this  heart  spot  of 
Buffalo  has  been  built  the  vast  structure  known 
as  the  “Ellicot  Buildings”  at  the  cost  of 
millions. 

The  Ellicot  Club,  made  up  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  the  Lakes,  has  its  home  in  the  top 
story ;  where  the  members  can  sit  and  sip  their 
nectar  and  look  out  over  the  waters,  from  which 
has  come  their  marine  wealth.  Being  invited 
to  one  of  their  banquets  the  other  day,  the 
whole  place  seemed  like  one  of  the  palaces  of 
Genoa. 

A  singular  feast  of  lanthorns  was  held  there 
this  week.  It  was  one  of  the  most  signal  din¬ 
ners  of  history.  It  was  given  for  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  greatest  electric  lights  of  America,  in  honor 
of  the  completion  of  the  Niagara  Power  plant. 
Brush  and  Thompson  of  arc  light  fame  and  the 
spectral  weird  Nicola  Tesla,  the  wizzard  of  the 
lightning,  with  many  others,  graced  the  board 
and  made  speeches  on  the  new  force.  Tesla, 
who  rarely  opens  his  mouth,  spoke  at  this  time. 
It  was  a  discharge  of  sparks,  a  plea  for  the  artist 
as  the  coming  man  among  men.  He  is  a  wiry, 
thin,  bright-eyed  man  of  wide  reading  and  deep 
thought. 

OODENSBVRGH. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city,  with 
over  500  communicants  is  one  of  the  old  historic 
ones  of  the  State.  The  building,  an  ancient 
stone  church,  was  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago  and 
holds  every  Sunday  a  large  congregation  of  the 
aristocracy  and  brains  of  that  town.  Rev.  Dr. 
Miller,  the  veteran  pastor,  has  been  with  them 
nearly  fifty  years.  Said  one  of  the  citizens  the 
other  day,  “Every  one,  old  and  young,  worships 
the  doctor.  ’  ’  This  is  true  in  Presbytery,  Synod 
and  General  Assembly,  as  well  as  in  his  own 
parish. 

OWEGO. 

The  Goulds  are  projecting  new  match  works 
here,  which  will  employ  many  men,  the  number 
running  up  into  the  thousands. 

The  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  con¬ 
servative  churchman,  has  recently  been  made 
Bishop  and  will  soon  remove.  His  relatione 
with  all  the  other  Protestant  clergy  have  been 
most  fraternal  and  he  will  be  missed  by  all. 

Preaching  for  Dr.  McKenzie  the  other  Sunday, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  visit  once  more  this  fine  old 
congregation.  The  doctor  had  not  as  yet  decided 
whether  to  accept  the  call  to  Elmira  College. 
The  new  stained  glass  windows  in  memory  of  old 
families  in  the  church,  are  very  fine.  Miss 
Anna  Platt,  niece  of  Senator  Thomas  C.  Platt, 
is  one  of  the  main  musical  stays  of  the  choir. 
This  is  the  Senator’s  home  church,  in  which  his 
father  was  once  elder  and  of  whose  session  his 
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brother  i«  now  an  estewned  leader.  Owago  baa 
a  new  Epiaoopal  Church  of  great  beauty.  Here 
several  well  known  literary  men  have  had  and 
now  have  their  summer  homes.  The  memory 
of  James  Beecher,  one  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s 
most  brilliant  brothers,  ever  lingers  about  the 
little  Congregational  Church  of  Owego. 

ROCHESTER. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  forces  have  just  had 
an  evangelistic  campaign  in  Calvary  Church. 
Hie  theme  has  been  the  “Baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit’’  Rev.  James  M.  McElhinney  and  Rev. 
Cornelius  M.  StefiSns  were  among  those  who 
took  part,  while  goodly  numbers  took  part  in 
the  services. 

The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Club  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  has  been  off  on  a  very  pleasant  circuit 
of  concerts,  stopping  at  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Springfield,  etc. 

A  special  meeting  of  Rochester  Presbytery  was 
held  this  week.  The  first  matter  was  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  pastoral  relation  of  the  Rev.  Arthur 
M.  Smith  at  Pittsford.  Mr.  Smith  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Albany.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  also  made  for  the  installation  of 
Rev.  Albert  Evans  as  pastor  of  the  Westminster 
Church.  The  services  are  appointed  for  Janu¬ 
ary  29th.  Mr.  Evans  is  from  Baltimore  and 
enters  upon  hie  work  with  much  encouragement 

One  of  the  parishioners  of  Rev.  Dr.  Millard 
of  the  First  Church  said  the  other  day  that  since 
the  Doctor’s  severe  affliction  his  sermons  have 
seemed  to  be  inspired  with  a  power  that  touches 
every  heart,  and  is  a  source  of  new  life  in  the 
city. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PRESBYTERIAN 
ECCLE8IA8TIGISM. 

By  R.  M.  Patterson,  LL.D. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  article  in  The  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Review  for  January,  on  “The  Pow¬ 
ers  of  the  General  Assembly,’’  has  thrown  our 
good  friend.  Elder  Osborne,  into  such  ecclesias¬ 
tical  (may  I,  without  offense,  use  the  word?) 
hysterics. 

Let  me  gravely  assure  those  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  who  have  not  seen  the  article,  that  it 
is  not  the  “Popish’’  thing  which  Mr.  Osborne 
represents  it  to  be ;  nor  am  1  knowingly  or  un¬ 
knowingly  among  the  representatives  of  Leo  of 
Rome.  I  was  some  years  ago  in  Rome ;  and  one 
day  when  the  Pope  gave  a  reception  to  American 
tourists,  I  was  invited  to  go  with  them.  I  re¬ 
fused,  because  all  would  have  to  kneel  to  him 
and  kiss  his  hand ;  and  neither  my  American¬ 
ism  nor  my  Presbyterianism  would  allow  me  to 
do  that.  But  on  another  day,  I  went  to  the 
Vatican,  and  in  the  Pope’s  reception-room  sat 
down  for  a  little  while  in  his  chair.  Was  I  hyp¬ 
notized  while  sitting  there?  And  was  the  scar¬ 
let  cloak  of  a  Cardinal  thrown  over  me?  And 
have  I  it  now  concealed  somewhere,  while  1  am 
jesuitically  working  for  the  prisoner  of  the  Vati¬ 
can?  Who  knows?  Mr.  Osborne  seems  to  put 
me  among  the  Papal  “representatives;’’  and  I 
cannot  think  of  any  other  way  in  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  character  and  offlce. 

My  article  in  the  Review  is  only  four  pages 
long.  It  is  a  compact  didactic  statement  of 
historical  and  constitutional  facts  and  principles 
concerning  our  Church.  I  might  have  made  it 
twenty  pages  by  buttressing  its  paragraphs  with 
precedents  and  other  authorities,  which  place  its 
positions  beyond  successful  contradiction. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Osborne  has  attracted  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  even  by  his  strange  attack.  I 
would  simply  here  ask  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  to  read  the  article  for  themselves.  I 
think  they  will  see  that,  as  Mr.  Osborne’s  criti¬ 
cism  on  some  points  answers  itself  and  commits 
felo  de  »e,  the  article  is  in  all  its  parts  a  sober 
presentation  of  our  constitutional  ecclesiasticism. 
PHinananPHiA. 


THE  YEARS  Of  PREPARATION. 

•‘INCREASED  Ilf  WISDOM  AND  SVATCBB." 

By  RolUn  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

Jesus  was  thirty  years  old  when  His  public 
ministry  begun.  Three  years  later  His  earthly 
work  was  done.  There  were  thirty  years  of 
preparation  for  three  years  of  service.  Here  is  a 
lesson  for  us  all.  Though  the  life  of  Christ  as 
he  appeared  before  the  world  was  short,  it  had 
a  long  i»eparation.  “The  child  was  father  of 
the  man.  ’’ 

It  is  very  commonly  said  of  men,  as  Macaulay 
says  of  the  English  nation,  that  nothing  in  its 
early  history  showed  the  greatness  to  which  it 
was  to  grow.  But  this  is  a  limited  view.  There 
is  a  difference  now  in  the  boyhood  of  great  men 
and  that  of  common  men.  Though  Gray  in  his 
Elegy  may  mourn  over  the  “mute,  inglorious 
Miltons,’’  we  may  doubt  whether  a  real  Mil- 
ton  could  be  “mute’’  or  “inglorious,’’  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  opportunity  makes  a  great  man, 
and  that  he  who  does  not  succeed  had  no 
chance.  But  he  must  have  an  element  of  great¬ 
ness  in  him  to  take  advantage  of  opportunity. 
The  man  of  real  fame  is  not  a  creation  of  cir¬ 
cumstance.  The  really  great  man  is  great  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  growth  of  a  star  may  be 
condensation,  while  the  growth  of  a  tree  may  be 
evolution.  But  the  growth  of  a  mind  is  the 
expansion  of  a  light,  as  it  comes  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  we  take  in  its  full  glory. 

Such  was  the  growth  of  Jesus.  He  was  only 
coming  nearer  to  us,  openine  His  way  into  life, 
all  the  years  of  His  boyhood  and  youth,  till  at 
last  He  was  manifested  as  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  'education 
and  growth  of  the  Child  Jesus  in  the  home  at 
Nazareth.  It  is  often  said  that  He  was  never 
“taught’’  anything  and  we  have  seen  pictures 
of  the  Madonna  taking  lessons  from  the  Infant 
on  her  knee.  But  teachers  should  know  that 
they  are  simply  feeding  a  fire  and  leading  it  on 
by  the  fuel  tiiat  is  furnished  by  their  instruc¬ 
tion.  Fire  can  be  led  anywhither.  Lay  the 
train  and  it  will  run  to  light  a  beacon  or  blow 
up  a  magazine.  The  lamp  that  lights  your  eve¬ 
ning  book  can  burn  the  house  over  your  head ; 
the  fire  in  a  child’s  spirit  may  find  the  passions 
of  the  body  sufficient  fuel  to  create  a  devouring 
conflagration.  Our  business  is  to  lead  the  fire 
away  from  the  dangerous,  and  only  to  the  safe. 
We  keep  the  child’s  attention  away  from  that 
which  would  inflame  the  passions  and  create 
false  appetites.  Ignorance  of  some  things  is  in¬ 
nocence.  The  beginning  of  danger  is  when  we 
begin  to  play  with  fire.  The  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion  mean  either  years  of  restraint,  selection, 
sanctification,  or  seasons  of  recklessness,  indul¬ 
gence  and  conflagration  I 

The  years  of  preparation  of  Jesus  and  of  John 
the  Baptist  were  parallel,  and  yet  how  different  I 
John  grew  up  alone  “in  the  desert,’’  while 
Jesus  was  in  the  family  at  Nazareth.  The 
human  prophet  was  apparently  a  man  who  had  no 
kindred,  the  divine  Messenger  was  a  “mother’s 
delight,’’  a  household  darling,  “in  favor  with 
God  and  man.’’  John  was  a  wanderer  in  waste 
places,  leading  a  lonely  life  that  is  more  pathetic 
than  his  imprisonment  and  his  death.  How 
Jesus  grew  in  wisdom  and  in  stature  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  and  a  miracle.  Hie  preparation  of  thirty 
years  turns  like  a  lens  to  that  one  focus. 

The  Rev.  Milton  Merle  Smith,  D.D.,  will 
preach  on  “Perils  of  the  Sabbath,’’  in  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  which  he  is  the 
pastor,  on  Sunday  evening  next,  January  31st, 
at  7.45  o’clock.  The  Woman’s  National  Sabbath 
Alliance  will  be  specially  represented  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  special  music  w  1  constitute 
a  third  attraction.  The  topic  of  the  preacher  is 
peculiarly  timely  and  important  As  all  save 
s  rangers  are  aware,  the  Central  Church  on 
West  Fifty-seventh  street  between  Broadway 
and  Seventh  avenue. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

A  remark  made  at  a  public  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  by  one  who  has  been  regarded  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  such  questions  as  wvn  discussed,  has 
quite  surprised  us.  Here  it  is:  “The  Sabbath 
is  more  attacked  and  leas  defended  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. ’’  The  Sabbath,  doubtless,  is  mo^  at¬ 
tacked,  but  that  it  is  lees  defended  must  be 
unwelcome  news  to  its  friends.  The  remark  may 
be  applicable  to  Washington  City,  and  yet  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  most  prominent  ladies 
of  Washington  have  formed  a  branch  of  the 
Woman’s  Sabbath  Alliance,  and  in  view  of  the 
people’s  response  to  the  effort  of  the  Secular 
League  to  defeat  Sabbath  observance,  the  re¬ 
mark  is  surprising  and  discouraging.  If  the  re¬ 
mark  had  reference  to  the  country  at  large,  we 
think  it  surprising,  for  we  had  supposed  that  the 
friends  of  the  Sabbath  were  more  active  in  its 
defense  than  usual.  In  cases  of  violation  of 
Sabbath  laws,  the  decisions  of  courts  have  been 
favorable  to  the  Sabbath.  Conventions  of  work¬ 
ing  men  and  others  have  endorsed  Sabbath  laws. 
The  postmaster  general  has  declared  that  any 
postoffice  in  the  country  can  be  closed  on  the 
Sabbath,  if  the  people  desire  it.  The  churches, 
through  their  Assemblies,  and  Conferences,  and 
their  regular  service,  have  spoken  frequently  and 
earnestly  on  the  subject.  Ministerial  Unions 
and  a  great  assemblage  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Moody  have  spoken  with  no  uncertain 
sound,  quite  recently,  on  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  Sabbath  observance.  We  bad 
rejoiced  at  the  thought  that  the  Sabbath  was 
defended  with  so  much  earnestness,  in  so  many 
ways,  and  by  such  a  multitude  of  people.  We 
would  not  unduly  commend  this  earnestness,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  cannot  approve  of  that  de¬ 
preciation  of  it  that  would  in  any  way  discour¬ 
age  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  opened  a 
mission  in  this  city  with  a  lecture  on  “The 
Parting  of  the  Ways,’’  in  which  was  discussed 
the  differences  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  churches.  One  priest,  we 
learn,  during  these  meetings  is  to  offer  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  doctrine,  and  another  priest  is  to 
make  replies.  The  scheme  is  novel  and  must 
awaken  interrat  on  the  part  of  their  people. 

A  mission  in  one  of  the  most  prominent  Epis¬ 
copal  churches  of  this  city  was  closed  rather 
abruptly.  Two  clergymen  of  high  standing  in 
England  were  conducting  it.  The  reason  for  its 
abrupt  termination  is  not  given  to  the  public. 
The  extreme  high  church  position  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  the  exercise  of  the  authority  of 
the  Bishops  in  its  closing,  lead  the  public  to 
think  that  the  services  were  extreme  in  their 
ritualism. 

Because  of  the  crowded  condition  of  our  House 
of  Correction,  the  Governor  of  the  State  has 
pardoned  twenty-eight  of  its  inmates.  Some  of 
these  were  near  the  end  of  the  time  for  which 
they  were  imprisoned,  and  others  were  there  for 
petty  offences.  The  effect  of  this  wholesale  dis¬ 
missal,  we  have  no  doubt,  has  been  carefully 
considered,  but  to  our  mind  it  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  than  evil.  The  discipline  of  the  institu 
tion  must  suffer,  for  there  are  many  among  those 
who  remain  who  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to 
their  liberty.  Then  some  released  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  without  a  home  and  without  em¬ 
ployment,  and  unable  to  find  either,  will,  like  a 
prisoner  in  Governor  Seymour’s  time,  think  it  a 
great  unkindness,  and  will  commit  other  offences 
to  get  back,  or  to  a  place  even  worse  than  the 
House  of  Correction. 

The  minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Baltimore,  just 
published,  show  that  1,329  persons  were  added 
fast  year  to  the  churches  of  the  i^°od,  or  an 
average  of  eight  to  each  church.  The  gain  to 
the  churches  has  been  only  474,  or  two  per  cent, 
of  the  total  membership.  There  was  a  falling 
off  in  the  contributions  to  the  congregationiu 
expenses,  but  a  gain  in  other  things,  except  in 
contributions  to  the  Boards  of  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  R  H.  W. 
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THE  evangelist 

THE  OSTENTATION  OF  WEALTH. 

Dr.  Rainsford  of  St.  George’s  Episcopal  Church 
in  Stuyvesant  Square,  has  stirred  up  a  good  deal 
of  feelia^  by  his  comments  on  the  round  of  gaye- 
tiee  that  are  kept  up  in  our  city,  in  spite  of  the 
well  known  fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
poor  are  without  employment,  and  have  literally 
neither  food  to  eat,  nor  raiment  to  put  on.  The 
particular  display  that  called  forth  his  rebuke 
was  the  announcement  of  a  ball  that  was  to  be 
given,  for  which  fifteen  hundred  invitations  had 
been  issued,  and  which  in  all  its  apjmintments 
was  to  be  more  lavish  and  more  brilliant  than 
anything  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  seen  in  this 
city !  For  this  sharp  rebuke  he  has  been  him¬ 
self  taken  to  task,  as  if  he  were  going  out  of 
his  way  to  meddle  with  what  was  none  of  his 
business !  But  he  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
frightened  by  the  clamor  against  him,  since  in 
his  sermon  last  Sunday  morning  he  returned  to 
the  subject  with  a  vehemence  of  denunciation 
stronger  than  before. 

It  is  a  case  to  which  there  are  two  sides,  and 
it  is  easy  to  argue  on  one  or  the  othtir.  ,,  Any  at¬ 
tempt  to  stir  up  hati^ed  against  the  rich,  simply 
because  they  are  rich,  is  absurd  and  wicked. 
Rich  men  are  by  nature  like  other  men.  Their 
wealth,  instead  of  being  anything  against  them, 
may  be  a  reason,  not  only  why  they  are  re¬ 
spected,  but  why  they  ought  to  be  reei>ected — as 
it  is  the  proof  not  only  of  their  natural  capacity, 
but  of  their  self-denial,  their  industry  and  their 
perseverance.  When  a  man  has  by  this  means 
acquired  more  than  comes  to  most  men,  he  has  | 
the  right  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  make  him  an  object 
of  envy  and  hatred,  is  cruelly  unjust.  How 
many  of  the  rich  men  of  this  city  have  risen 
from  poverty;  and  what  is  still  more  to  their 
honor,  how  many  use  their  wealth  for  noble  pur¬ 
poses,  building  Colleges,  Libraries,  Hospitals, 
and  scattering  their  m<mey  in  innumerable  char¬ 
ities.  Such  men  deserve  all  the  honor,  the  re¬ 
spect  and  the  gratitude,  that  they  can  receive. 

But  it  is  not  against  such  men  that  Dr.  Rains¬ 
ford  directs  his  rebuke.  It  is  not  wealth  in 
itself,  but  the  ostentation  of  wealth — the  at¬ 
tempt  to  “show  off,’’  to  attract  attration,  to  be 
talked  about,  that  is  offensive  to  good  taste,  and 
to  Christian  morality.  When  a  man  tries  to 
make  a  show  of  his  riches,  in  building  a  house 
that  would  do  for  a  palace  of  Queen  Victoria,  it 
does  seem  a  little  out  of  place  in  this  democratic 
country.  Or  when  a  man  attempts  any  sort  of 
display  that  seems  to  be  intended. and  is  intended, 
to  attract  the  awe  and  wonder  of  the  gaping 
multitude,  we  cannot  help  looking  at  him  as  we 
did  at  Jim  Fisk  when  he  rode  down  the  Fifth 
Avenue  in  his  grand  turn-out  with  four  horses, 
looking  around  with  an  air  of  greatness,  as  if  he 
were  Pharaoh  in  his  chariot !  Any  such  display 
as  this  is  not  only  un-American,  but  vulgar  in 
the  extreme,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  fitted,  as 
Dr.  Rainsford  showed,  to  stir  up  a  very  bitter 
feeling  among  the  poor  of  the  city,  at  a  time 
when  they  have  not  food  to  put  in  the  mouths 
of  their  starving  children,  or  garments  to  keep 
them  from  the  winter’s  cold. 


And  now  it  is  another  noble  face  that  appears 
on  the  frcmt  page  of  The  Evangelist,  that  of 
our  honored  friend,  Samuel  Miles  Hopkins,  who 
has  been  the  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
Auburn  Seminary  for  forty-six  years.  It  is  a 
countenance  which  it  is  good  to  look  upon,  and 
we  thank  God  that  his  life  has  been  so  pro- 


^lg^ge^.ju:^.been,/K>  full  of.  instruction, and  in-, 
spiration  to  the  students  under  his  charge.  With 
what,  delight  he  recalls  the  names  of  the  great 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  exalts  the  study  of 
^t  History  which  is  above  all  other  History, 
as  it  is  the  record — not  only  of  the  acts  of  men, 
of  kings  and  conquerors — but  of  Him  who  is 
the  great  Ruler  in  human  affairs.  May  the  hon¬ 
ored  and  beloved  Professor  be  spared  for  many 
years  to  see  the  continued  and  increasing  growth 
of  the  noble  Institution  which  he  has  done  so 
much  to  establish. 


A  QUESTION  AND  ANSWER. 

Wby  has  the  old  fashioned  type  of  New  England 
Minister  disappeared? 

Because  the  Country  Itself  has  disappeared,  and 
there  is  no  more  a  plafie  for  him. 

Some  of  our  readers  have  expressed  their  pleas¬ 
ure  with  the  sketch  in  the  last  Evangelist,  of 
the  old-fashioned  New  England  minister,  with 
his  quaint  attire,  who  moved  about  among  his 
people  as  a  superior  being,  and  they  ask  “Why  do 
we  see  him  no  more?  Is  the  race  extinct — as  much 
as  the  buffalo  on  our  Western  plains?’’  If  so, 
is  it  not  possible  that  we  may  yet  discover  a 
single  relic,  one  who  has  “lived  over  his  time,’’ 
who  escaped  from  the  flood  that  swept  them  all 
away?  If  we  could  find  such  a  specimen,  he 
might  be  embalmed  like  a  mummy,  and  put  in 
a  museum,  with  his  three  cornered  hat,  his 
short  clothes  and  gold  headed  cane,  to  be  looked 
upon  with  unbounded  reverence  by  all  coming 
generations. 

In  one  respect  we  can  see  a  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  disappearance  of  the  old  New  Eng¬ 
lander  and  that  of  any  other  extinct  species. 
The  buffalo  disappeared  with  the  coming  of 
civilization,  with  the  advent  of  man,  with 
towns  and  cities,  and  railroads  with  their  rush 
and  roar,  and  with  man,  who  is  by  nature  a  savage, 
pursuing  with  guns,  .  not  abashed  to  exter¬ 
minate  a  whole  species  of  the  fauna  of  a  continent. 

So  the  reason  why  the  old-fashioned  country 
minister  has  disappeared  is  that  the  country 
itself — the  old  fashioned  country — “God’s  coun¬ 
try’’ — has  disappeared,  till  it  has  hardly  left  a 
trace  behind. 

We  have  villages  and  towns  up  and  down  all  the 
valleys  of  New  England,  but  they  are  little  more 
than  the  outlying  extensions  of  some  great  com¬ 
mercial  centre.  There  is  hardly  a  spot  in  all 
Massachusetts  so  shut  in  among  the  hills,  that 
it  does  not  hear  every  day,  and  many  times  a 
day,  the  roar  of  the  mighty  engine  that  comes 
rushing  up  the  valley,  puffing  out  fire  and  smoke, 
the  hot  breath  of  our  modem  civilization.  And 
if  it  chances  to  be  the  spring  time — when  the 
summer  is  nigh — the  longest  train  is  filled  with 
city  people,  with  city  ideas  and  city  fashions, 
which  are  to  make  the  standards  and  the  man¬ 
ners  for  their  humble  country  imitators.  City 
papers  are  in  every  house,  furnishing  the  plain 
country  folk  with  opinions  in  politics  and  upon 
everything  under  the  sun.  Thus  there  is  hardly  a 
village  in  New  England  that  is  not  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  long  arm  of  some  large 
town,  with  the  natural  consequence  that  the 
country  minister,  like  the  country  lawyer,  or 
country  doctor,  has  to  take .  a  place  beside— or 
rather  behind — his  city  brother. 

Other  reasons  might  be  given  for  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  old-fashioned  New  England  min¬ 
ister,  but  this  is  the  first  and  the  last,  because 
the  country  itself  has  been  revolutionized  by  the 
invasion  of  city  life;  because  the  pure  country 
— which  is  all  “sweetness  and  light,’’  sweet 
fields,  sweet  skies,  with  light  clouds  floating  by, 
and  all  that  is  loveliest  in  the  heaven  above  bend¬ 
ing  over  the  unsinning  world — itself  has  been 
swept  away,  and  we  shall  see  it  no  more  till  we 
see  that  “heavenly  country’’  which  will  be  the 
nearest  approach  though  not  quite  equal, to, 
that  vision  of  love  and  peace  which  lingers  in 
the  memory  of  our  childhood. 


THE  RET.  SAMUEL  MILES  HOPKINS,  D.D. 

PBOFESSOB-EBIEBITVS  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY 

IN  AUBURN  THEOI.OOICAI.  SEMINARY. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  “the 
good,  gray  head”  of'  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins, 
whose  portrait  appears  upon  our  first  page,  and 
to  read  his  charge  to  Professor  E.  W.  Miller  of 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  which  will  bo 
found  in  this  issue  of  The  Evangelist.  Dr. 
Hopkins  is  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 
He  was  born  August  8,  1813,  in  Geneseo,  N.  Y., 
was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1832, 
was  a  student  of  Theology  at  Auburn,  1834-36, 
and  at  Princeton,  1836-37,  was  married  in  1838 
to  M  iss  Mary  J.  Heacock,  a  sister  of  Dr.  Grosve- 
nor  W.  Heacock,  who  was  the  beloved  and  hon¬ 
ored  pastor  of  the  Lafayette -street  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Buffalo  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
From  the  Theological  Seminary,  Mr.  Hopkins 
went  as  pastor  to  Coming,  N.  Y.,  and  to  Fre- 
donia.  In  1847,  he  was  called  to  the  Chair  of 
Church  History  in  Auburn  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  with  which  institution  he  is  still  connected 
as  Professor-Emeritus.  His  active  service  ceased 
in  1893,  after  forty-six  years  of  continuous,  self- 
denying  and  faithful  work.  Although  now  a 
Professor-Emeritus,  Dr.  Hopkins  is  not  idle, 
and  whenever  he  prepares  a  new  lecture,  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Seminary  are  permitted  to  hear  it. 
His  bow  abides  in  its  strength.  Despite  hie 
more  than  fourscore  years,  his  step  is  firm,  his 
mind  is  clear,  and  his  heart  is  young.  His 
presence  about  the  Seminary,  where  he  is  often 
seen,  is  a  benediction.  He  is  living  in  the 
present,  interested  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  day, 
and  with  a  cheerful  optimism  as  to  the  progress 
and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  earth.  He  has  a  pleasant  cottage  on 
the  shore  of  Owasco  Lake,  where  he  spends  the 
summers,  while  the  winter  months  find  him  in 
his  rooms  at  Auburn,  or  in  his  daughter’s  home 
at  Rochester. 

He  has  lost  none  of  the  keen  incisiveness, 
which  has  always  characterized  his  writings,  as 
his  friends  who  may  read  his  charge  will  real¬ 
ize,  and  he  is  as  ready,  as  he  ever  was,  to  draw 
his  sword  against  error,  and  in  defense  of  truth. 
For  fifty  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  honored 
historians  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
pupils  are  numbered  by  hundreds.  Many  of 
them  have  become  eminent  as  teachers  and 
preachers.  We  are  sure  that  many  kind  thoughts 
will  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  known 
this  aged  scholar,  and  that  many  affectionate 
words  will  be  spoken  of  him,  as  The  Evangelist 
is  opened,  and  his  portrait  appears.  He  is  in 
the  sunshine.  May  there  be  no  clouds,  as  he 
passes  on  to  the  enjoyment  of  perpetual  day. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  the  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  N.  S.,  that  met  in  St.  Louis  in  1866. 

We  regret  to  hear,  as  we  are  going  to  press, 
that  the  great  store  of  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  in 
Philadelphia,  has  been  consumed  by  fire.  This 
is  not  only  a  personal  loss  but  a  public  calamity. 
It  is  the  largest  business  establishment  of  its 
kind  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world — hav¬ 
ing  no  less  than  three  thousand  and  five  hundred 
employees !  If  the  destruction  proves  to  be  com¬ 
plete,  while  It  will  produce  great  immediate 
suffering,  yet  such  is  the  energy  of  Mr,  Wana¬ 
maker,  with  the  aid  of  his  invaluable  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  that  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  six  months, 
the  whole  immense  ptructure  will  rise  from  its 
ashes,  with  every  appointment  more  perfect  than 
I  before,  and  its  business  larger  than  ever. 


January  28,  1897. 


.  THE  EVANGELIST. 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOB  THB  ROMAN  CATHOUC 
CHVRCH. 

My  Dear  Db.  Pibld. — I  felt  just  like  writing 
to  you  last  week,  when  I  read  what  yOu  wrote 
about  the  Catholic  Church,  to  tell  you  what 
satisfaction  it  gave  me.  I  had  much  rather 
have  one  Catholic  Church  in  any  small  town 
than  to  have  half  a  dozen  little  quarrelling, 
proselyting,  begging  sects,  Campbellites,  Dunk- 
ers,  “Church  of  God,”  etc.,  etc.,  as  are  now 
found  West  and  South. 

Personally  I  owe  more  to  the  Catholic  writers 
of  this  century  than  to  the  Protestant  relig^ious 
writers.  I  could  dispense  with  a  good  many  of 
the  latter  before  I  could  with  Newman,  Faber, 
Lacordaire  and  Pere  Gratry. 

I  want  to  speak,  too,  of  the  pleasure  I  had  in 
The  Old  New  England  Minister  of  this  week’s 
Evangelist.  From  my  own  observation  I  can  see 
how  much  more  those  ministers  amount  to  who 
have  the  recreation  and  the  tonic  of  grave  study, 
outside  of  their  professional  work. 

Yours  most  heartily,  Thomas  Doqgett. 

It  is  always  gratifying  to  have  one  whose  good 
opinion  is  worth  something  express  his  “satis¬ 
faction”  with  what  we  have  written,  and  all  the 
more  if  it  be  an  approval  of  what  might  lead 
other  grave  and  venerable  men  to  shake  their 
heads.  For  there  was  a  time  when  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  looked  upon  as  symbolized 
in  some  of  the  most  terrible  figures  set  before 
us  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Any  kindly  word 
about  a  Catholic  priest,  (even  though  he  were 
such  a  dear  old  man  as  Father  Malone,  who 
seems  to  have  captured,  not  only  Dr.  Cuyler,  but 
all  Brooklyn)  would  expose  a  man  to  suspicion 
that  he  might  be  inclining  towards  the  Mother 
Church.  Yes ;  the  present  writer  is  about  as 
likely  to  gravitate.towards  that  Place  of  Rest  as 
would  have  been  Martin  Luther  or  John  Calvin. 
But  that  does  not  prevent  his  recognizing  God’s 
grace  wherever  it  shines  through  any  human 
soul,  'belonging  to  any  Church,  or  professing  any 
creed. 

J ust  now,  that  we  are  hearing  so  much  about 
the  plague  in  India,  we  recall  the  time  when  it 
raged  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe ;  among 
the  terrible  incidents  of  which  was  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  Milan,  where  such  was  the  terror  it  cre¬ 
ated,  that  the  magistratesj^and  officials  of  the 
city  fled  in  dismay.  Then  it  was  that  Cardinal 
Borromeo  appeared  upon  the  scene,  by  the  bed¬ 
side  of  the  dying,  ^acting  on  a  grand  scale  the 
part  that  in  a  less  extended  ^sphere  was  filled  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Granada,  whose  heroic  ex¬ 
posure  of  himself  during  the  last  visitation  of 
the  cholera,  we  have  described  in  a  chapter  of 
“Old  Spain  and  New  Spain.” 

And  now  comes  to  us  an  illustration  more  re¬ 
cent  still.  This  very  month,  on  the  third  day 
of  the^new  born  year,  died  Cardinal  San  Felice, 
the  Archbishop]jOf  Naples,  mourned  by  the  whole 
of  Italy.  In  all  Roman  Catholic  countries  a  Cardi- 
inal  (and  still  more  if  he  unites  with  that  also  the 
title  of  an  Archbishop)  holds  a  great  position, 
which  gives  him  a  rank  that  places  him  alongside 
of  princes  and  all  royal  personages.  But  he  was 
equally  at  home  among  the  humblest  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  in  the  peasant’s  hut,  or  by  the  side  of  the 
dying.  Few  scenes  in  our  day  have  been  more 
touching  than  that  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  King 
of  Italy  going  through  the  hospital  in  Naples,  to 
cheer  and  to  bless  the  poor  Italian  soldiers  that 
had  been  brought  from  Africa,  to  die  under  the 
skies  of  their  dear  native  land. 


The  meetings  at  the  Fourteenth-street  Church 
in  this  city  have  been  of  a  character  that  prom¬ 
ises  the  best  results.  Dr.  McEwen,  as  our  read¬ 
ers  know,  is  one  of  our  most  untiring  and  effec¬ 
tive  preachers  and  pastors,  and  thus  the  way  was 
prepared  for  these  special  efforts.  Dr.  Dixon 
preaches  with  great  earnestness  of  appeal  that 
must  have  deep  and  lasting  effects.  The  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  continued  through  this  week* 


STUDENTS  PUT  ON  THEIB  GOOD 
BEHAYIOB. 

The  University  of  Vermont  at  Burlington  was 
one  of  the  first  of  American  colleges  to  break 
away  from  the  traditional  routine  and  arrange 
its  course  of  study  as  a  discipline,  so  as  not  only 
to  impart  knowledge,  but  to  increase  power, 
faculty,  and  build  up  manly  character.  This  it 
did  in  1826,  full  seventy  years  ago,  when  that 
man  of  clear  insight  and  profound  scholarship, 
James  Marsh,  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
university.  Dr.  Marsh,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Faculty,  Joseph  Torrey  and  the  two  Bene¬ 
dicts,  George  W,  and  Farrand  N.,  rearranged 
the  collegiate  curriculum  so  that  each  branch  of 
study  should  help  unfold  the  mental  and  moral 
faculties,  and  tend  at  once  to  perfect  one’s  schol¬ 
arship  and  develop  his  manhood.  The  pamphlet, 
of  about  forty  pages,  compiled  and  published  at 
that  time,  and  setting  forth  the  Course  of  In¬ 
struction  and  Discipline  in  the  University  of 
Vermont,  is  one  of  historic  interest  and  impor-; 
tance.  The  colleges  generally  are  now  following 
in  the  course  that  the  University  of  Vermont 
marked  out  in  1826. 

This  university  has  lately  taken  another  and 
an  advanced  step  in  its  course.  At  the  opening 
of  the  current  >ear  and  in  the  Chapel  at  the 
close  of  morning  worship,  rresident  Buckham 
made  the  following  announcement : 

“  All  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  Ph.B 
and  B.S.,  who  shall  enter  upon  the  Senior  year  free 
from  all  conditions  and  censures,  shall  be  relieved  of 
all  surveillance  as  to  attendance  upon  the  ordinary 
college  exercises  at  which  they  may  be  due,  with 
the  exception  of  exercise  in  the  military  depart¬ 
ment;  and  in  general  shall  be  regarded  and  treated 
by  the  Faculty  as  having  become  qualified  by  reason 
of  their  age  and  their  previous  training  to  pass  from 
the  state  of  privilege  to  that  of  personal  responsi¬ 
bility.  Any  student  who  shall,  by  his  neglect  of 
duty  prove  himself  unfitted  for  this  responsibility 
may,  by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  be  declared  to  have 
forfeited  the  privilege  herein  granted.” 

“This  action  of  the  Faculty,  while  it  is  ex¬ 
perimental  and  may  be  withdrawn  or  extended 
still  farther,  as  events  may  warrant,  is  taken  in 
view  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  student 
body,  and  with  confidence  in  its  good  effect. 

“If  ye  continue  in  My  words  then  shall  ye  be 
My  disciples  indeed.  And  ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.” 
Time  enough  has  already  passed  to  test  in  some 
degree  the  effect  of  this  rule.  The  testimony  of 
the  Professors  personally  given  to  the  writer,  is 
that  it  is  working  well. 

The  university  is  growing  rapidly  but  health¬ 
fully  of  late.  The  present  Freshman  Class  num¬ 
bers  ninety-nine  and  the  Medical  Class  210. 

This  increase  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  study  and  residence  the 
year  past  has  furnished.  Among  these  are  the 
Williams  Science  Building  thoroughly  built  and 
furnished  at  an  expense  of  a  quarter  million 
dollars,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Williams  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  of  Philadelphia.  The  young 
men’s  Dormitory  is  another  of  these  and  is  fine 
in  location,  architecture  and  equipment,  the 
gift  of  Elder  John  H.  Converse,  also  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  and  the  Young 
Ladies’  Dormitory.  This  latter  is  the  historic 
mansion  and  grounds  where  General  LaFayette 
was  entertained  in  his  last  visit  to  this  country 
and  to  Burlington.  No  more  eligible  place  could 
be  chosen  among  the  abounding  and  beautiful 
sites  of  Burlington.  But  the  new  departure,  the 
increased  confidence  the  University  shows  towards 
her  manly  students  interests  us  as  much  as  the 
increase  of  students  and  facilities  for  study. 


THE  LATE  BISHOP  COXE. 

By  A.  Parke  Burgess,  D.D. 

That  magnificent  missionary  hymn  by  Bishop 
Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe  which  enriched  the  firsl 
page  of  The  Evangelist  recently,  led  me  to  recalt 
a  somewhat  personal  experience  with  the  great 
Bishop,  which  affords  me  a  pleasant  impression 
of  his  real  goodness  of  heart 

A  few  months  before  his  sudden  decease  he 
had  made  up  his  calendar  for  Episcopal  visita¬ 
tions,  in  which  service  St  Mark’s  Church, 
Newark,  had  been  set  down  for  a  certain  day. 
In  the  meantime  extensive  repairs  of  the  interior 
of  the  church  building  were  in  progress,  and  it 
became  evident  that  on  the  Bishop’s  date  it 
could  not  be  used.  His  arrangements  were  such 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  change 
the  time  of  his  coming.  The  rector.  Dr.  Van 
Dyck,  and  his  people  were  much  perplexed  as 
to  what  should  be  done.  Learning  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  desiring  that  my  own  people  should 
have  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  Bishop,  I  sent 
word  to  my  friend,  the  rector,  that  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  all  its  belongings  would  be 
cheerfully  placed  at  their  disposal,  if  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  them  to  occupy  it.  The  offer 
was  very  thankfully  considered,  the  Bishop’s 
consent  was  sought  and  given,  arrangements 
were  made,  and  on  the  evening  of  a  fine  summer 
Sabbath  evening  the  service  was  held. 

My  only  thought  lor  myself  was  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  sitting  with  a  large  congregation,  hearing 
one  of  Dr.  Coxe’s  deeply  impressive  sermons — 
for  such  they  always  were — and  witnessing  the 
confirmation  of  a  class  of  about  a  dozen  young 
people.  The  Bishop  appeared  at  an  early  hour 
at  my  study  in  the  church,  and  soon  made  me 
feel  that  the  accommodation  extended  was  re¬ 
garded  with  far  more  than  a  formal  apprecia¬ 
tion.  He  thanked  me  over  and  over ;  expressed 
the  peculiar  gratification  he  felt  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  which  had  brought  him  into  a  church  of 
a  body  of  which  his  honored  father  was  so  re¬ 
nowned  and  beloved  a  minister ;  congratulated 
all  concerned  on  the  delightful  state  of  harmony 
which  was  manifest,  and  said  the  episode  was 
one  of  the  most  happy  of  his  life. 

When  I  told  him  my  purpose  to  sit  in  my  fam¬ 
ily  pew,  and  so  enjoy  the  service,  he  seemed 
pained  at  the  suggestion,  and  replied;  “No.  I 
go  into  no  brother’s  pulpit,  to  keep  him  out. 
You  are  to  go  in  with  me;  and  sit  by  my  side; 
and  read  with  me  from  the  Prayer  Book.”  In 
this  request,  Dr.  Van  Dyck  heartily  joined,  and 
the  matter  was  so  arranged.  It  being  time  to  go 
up  into  the  pulpit,  the  Bishop  turned  to  me  and 
said:  “I  never  go  into  a  service  without  a  short 
prayer  by  myself  for  God’s  blessing  upon  it ;  and 
I  wish  you  to  lead  in  prayer  now.”  A  moment 
was  thus  spent  in  petition  for  the  Spirit’s  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  service,  and  in  the  ministrations  of 
the  Bishop,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  re¬ 
sponded  with  an  amen  that  was  full  of  devout 
feeling. 

The  sermon  was  more  a  talk  than  a  sermon, 
and  BO  felicitous,  so  tender  and  eloquent  that 
all  hearts  were  deeply  moved.  The  Bishop  took 
occasion  to  do  as  he  said  he  had  never  done  be¬ 
fore,  and  opened  his  heart  frankly  upon  the 
whole  history  of  his  ecclesiastical  life,  his  de¬ 
parture  from  the  denominational  ties  under 
which  he  had  been  educated,  his  relations  with 
his  distinguished  father,  and  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  which  from  time  to  time  had  gone  out 
through  the  press  as  to  the  feelings  that  existed 
between  them.  He  said  that  many  of  the  stories 
that  had  become  current  were  not  only  absurd, 
but  utterly  without  foundation.  Mere  pleas¬ 
antries  had  been  caught  up,  and  construed  as 
serious  proofs  of  alienation  between  them,  and 
really  no  father  and  son  ever  were  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  more  warm  and  sacred  affection  than 
had  existed  on  the  part  of  his  father  and  him¬ 
self.  His  allusions  to  the  closing  days,  and  the 
final  scenes  in  his  father’s  life,  were  most  pathetic 
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and  eloquent.  All  hearts  were  touched,  and  the 
tendemeea  and  beauty  of  that  last  confirmation 
service  which  the  Bishop  was  permitted  to  hold 
with  St.  Mark’s  church  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered.  In  a  little  time  our  Trustees  received  a 
copy  of  resolutions  from  the  vestry  of  St.  Mark’s, 
thanking  us  for  the  use  of  our  house ;  and  after¬ 
ward  there  came  to  Mrs.  Burgess,  as  a  token  of 
the  Bishop’s  kind  remembrance,  an  elegant  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  poems  and  hymns. 


The  Union  Seminary  Alumni  Club,  which  is 
composed  of  about  two  hundred  graduates  of  the 
seminary  living  in  New  York  and  its  vicinity, 
had  a  very  pleasant  meeting  at  the  St.  Denis  on 
Monday  afternoon.  Between  seventy  and  eighty 
sat  down  at  the  tables,  and  passed  an  hour  in 
cheerful  intercourse  while  partaking  of  the  good 
things  set  before  them.  After  luncheon  and  one 
of  the  felicitous  speeches  of  the  President,  Dr. 
D.  R.  Fraser  of  Newark,  Dr. 'George  W.  Knox 
of  Rye,  formerly  a  missionary  in  Japan,  gave  an 
admirable  address  upon  the  ^religions  of  that 
country,  depicting  the  strong  points  of  Buddhism 
and  Confucianism  which  the  missionary  must 
know  how  to  meet,  lo  belittle  and  denounce 
these  great  systems  is  unwise.  Recognizing  the 
truth  they  contain,  the  right  way  is  to  show  that 
Christianity  contains  all  that  is^Tgood  in  them 
and  far  more.  They  have  nothing^to  com¬ 
pare  with  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  After 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Knox,  appropriate 
action  was  taken  as  to  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Hastings  from  the  Presidency,  a  position  of 
great  responsibility  in  which  he  has  for  nine 
years  rendered  invaluable  service;  and  of  Dr. 
Prentiss  from  the  Professorship  that  he  has 
filled  so  long  and  so  well.  Lively  gratification 
was  expressed  at  the  prospect  that  Dr.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall  would  soon  occupy  the  place  at 
the  head  of  the  institution.  It  was  voted  to 
send  him  a  formal  and  hearty  expression  of 
the  confidence  and  affectionate^esteem^  of^the 
alumni.  It  was  evident  that  but  one  opinion 
prevailed  regarding  his  fitness  for  the  distin¬ 
guished  position  to  which  he  is  called  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  William  Adams,  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock 
and  Thomas  S.  Hastings. 


BEBEA  COXXJBOB. 

Berea  (Ky. )  Collage  is  meeting  with  large 
success  in  bringing  educaticm  to  the  people  in 
its  peculiar-  and  important  field  in  the  interior. 
During  the  past  summer  a  “University  Exten¬ 
sion’’  work  was  undertaken  in  the  mountains, 
consisting  of  “educational  concerts,’’  and  lec¬ 
tures  on  such  elementary  matters  as  the  duties 
of  school  trustees,  and  the  settlement  of  quar¬ 
rels  without  bloodshed  I 

One  result  has  been  an  unparalleled  infiux  of 
mountain  students  this  winter,  not  a  few  coming 
a  hundred  miles  on  horseback. 

Professor  Greenough  of  Westfield,  Mass. ,  has 
been  secured  to  do  some  of  the  extra  Normal 
work  occasioned  by  this  increase  of  students, 
and  a  cheap  new  dormitory,  with  a  common 
sleeping-room  on  the  English  plan,  has  been 
erected  for  young  men. 

At  the  same  time  the  number  of  students  from 
the  North,  and  in  the  college  department,  is 
larger  than  ever  before. 


A  correspondent  inquires  for  particulars  con 
firmatory  of  the  tradition  that  Niagara  Falls 
ran  dry  on  the  morning  of  March  29th,  1848 — 
a  great  wind  having  gradually  pressed  its  waters 
quite  back  into  Lake  Erie  and  held  them  there 
for  several  hours,  so  that  the  channel  rocks  at  the 
brink  o  the  Falls  and  further  back  on  each  side  of 
Goat  Island  were  quite  bare,  enabling  a  few  alert 
and  venturesome  individuals  to  cross  from  the 
American  shore  to  the  island.  It  may  be  that 
some  reader  can  confirm  this  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomenon,  and  give  particulars. 


The  Presbyterian  Chapters  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Andrew  and  Philip  are  preparing  to  hold 
their  third  Biennial  Ccmvention  at  the  South 
Park  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  29th  and  30th. 
This  Brotherhood  is  fwmed  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  Brotherhood  of  St  Andrew  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  and  the  first  Chapter  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Miller  in  the  Second 
Reformed  Church  of  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1888. 

It  has  spread  so  rapidly  that  now  there  are 
four  or  five  hundred  Chapters  in  the  several 
denominations.  The  Brotherhood  is  founded 
on  the  two  simple  rules  of  prayer  and  of  service, 
to  pray  daily  for  the  spread  of  Christ’s  kingdom 
among  young  men,  and  to  try  to  bring  at  least 
one  young  man  within  hearing  of  the  Gospel 
every  week.  To  these  simple  rules  the  Brother¬ 
hood  attributes  its  success,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  field  of  usefulness  for  it  between  that  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  that  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor.  The  program  of  the 
Convention  promises  many  attractions,  reports 
from  these  various  Chapters  and  speakers  from 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
Among  them  are  Rev.  Lyman  Whitney  Allen, 
pastor  of  the  church ;  R.  R.  McBurney,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  Hon.  John  P.  Faure,  Commissioner  of 
Charities,  New  York;  Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith, 
Dr.  Donald  Sage  MacKay  and  Rev.  Rufus  W. 
Miller,  the  organizer  of  the  Brotherhood. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  comes  to  us  from 
an  unexpected  quarter.  Some  years  ago  the 
papers  were  expressing  wonder  at  the  boldness  of 
a  Romish  professor  of  science,  in  propounding 
some  of  the  advanced  notions  of  scientific  men. 
Subsequently  bis  lectures,  in  which  he  spoke  so 
freely,  were  published.  Now  comes  a  second 
volume  of  the  same  character,  entitled  “Evolu¬ 
tion  and  Dogma,’’  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  Zahm,  Ph.  D.,  C.S.C.,  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  I  We  have  heard  much  of  the  con¬ 
flict  of  science  and  religion,  by  which  has  ordi¬ 
narily  been  meant  the  disagreement  of  men’s 
opinions  concerning  what  God  has  said  and 
what  God  has  done.  Now  from  the  Catholic 
side  comes  this  book  affirming  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  after  all  1  The  statement  is  by 
no  means  new,  but  it  comes  from  a  new  quarter. 
Those  who  are  curious  to  trace  the  logic  by 
which  the  writer  arrives  at  this  conclusion  must 
be  referred  to  the  book  itself,  published  by  D. 
H.  McBride  and  Company,  Chicago. 

The  daily  meetings  in  New  York  and  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  are  being  very  fully  attended,  and  there  has 
been  no  falling  off,  but  a  gradual  augmentation 
of  interest.  The  attendance  is  usually  very 
large.  Dr.  Dixon  has  done  most  of  the  preach¬ 
ing  at  the  Cooper  Institute  the  past  week,  and 
Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  in  Brooklyn.  The  large 
Lafayette-avenue  Church  has  been  thronged  to 
hear  him,  and  the  services  are  continued.  The 
coming  of  Dr.  Meyer  of  London  for  a  short  series 
of  meetings  in  Carnegie  Hall  is  looked  forward 
to  with  expectation. 

'There  will  be  a  wide  and  tender  sympathy  felt 
for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hall  who  are  just  now 
bearing  a  double  affliction  in  the  death  of  a  son. 
Dr.  Richard  Hall,  a  rising  physician  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  the  protracted  and  threatening  sickness 
of  another  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D., 
the  widely  known  and  greatly  beloved  pastor  of 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago. 

Readers  of  The  Evangelist  who  may  have  in 
their  possession  any  letters  of  Titus  Coan  or  of 
Tidelia  Coan,  the  Hawaiian  missionaries,  will 
confer  a  most  valued  favor  by  lending  them  to 
Dr.  Titus  Munson  Coan,  in  care  .of  The  Evan- 

felist,  or  at  No.  70  Fifth  avenue.  New  York, 
iuch  letters  will  be  promptly  returned  unless 
permission  be  given  to  keep  them.  The  earlier 
letters,  or  copies  of  tiiem,  would  be  especially 
valued. 


THE  BLESSED  WILI,  OF  OOD. 

Deab  Evakoklist. — ^It  is  the  custom  of  the 
class  of  1871  of  Union  Seminary  to  circulate  a 
Class  Letter  once  each  year.  In  fact  this  Letter 
is  continually  on  its  rounds.  One  man  tells 
his  story  on  his  half  sheet  (for  none  can  use 
more)  and  sends  to  the  next  on  the  list,  who 
adds  his  contribution  and  forwards  the  whole. 
On  its  return,  each  contributor  takes  out  his 
former  record  of  experience  and  mails  it  to  the 
class  Secretary,  who  thus  is  put  in  possession 
of  a  continuous  autobiography,  brief  but  inter¬ 
esting,  of  each  classmate;  and  these  life- stories 
may  be  utilized  for  all  those  purposes  for  which 
a  class  Secretary  is  chosen. 

In  its  last  round  one  of  the  contributions  seemed 
to  me  highly  instructive,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  author  I  send  it  to  you  as  a  helpful  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  our  Saviour’s  words  in  His  last 
interview  with  His  disciples  before  He  entered 
Gethsemane.  'This  writer  says : 

“The  most  valuable  lesson  I  have  learned  from 
personal  experience  is  to  rejoice  in  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father.  I  have  long  known  what  it 
means  to  submit,  or  to  be  resigned — “to  grin 
and  bear  it,’’  even.  But  it  has  been  a  decided 
step  upward  this  year  which  enabled  me  to  real¬ 
ize  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  God’s  will 
is  the  best  thing  for  me,  the  kindest,  the  wisest, 
the  richest  gift  of  His  love,  and  to  rejoice  to  let 
Him  have  Hie  own  way  with  me  in  everything 
— health,  work,  time,  place  and  all.  ‘Neverthe- 
leas  not  My  will  but  Thine,  ’  is  the  state¬ 

ment  of  a  preference  for  God’s  will,  not  a  bare 
submission.  And  ‘that  your  joy  may  be  full’ 
(John  15.  11 ;  16.  24)  can  only  be  realized  when 
the  joy  of  the  Master  in  preferring  the  will  of 
the  Father  is  realized  in  our  personal  experience. 
I  have  often  preached  this  truth ;  but  life  is 
other  and  more  than  words.’’  Eskay. 


DB.  FISKE'S  SEKMON. 

To  THB  Editob  or  Tax  Evaroxlist  : 

The  sermon  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Fiske  from  the  text, 
Luke  xii.  48,  published  in  The  Evangelist  of 
January  7th,  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  my 
mind  as  the  “word  in  due  season’’  which  our 
young  people  need,  especially  those  in  our  col¬ 
leges  to  whom  so  “much’’  is  being  “given’’ 
and  who  are  counting  on  the  rare  privilege  of 
entering  the  activities  of  the  world  with  the  new 
century. 

It  seems  to  me  that  fhe  message  in  this  sermon 
is  too  important  to  be  confined  to  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  it  was  directly  preached,  and  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist;  it  ought  to  be  prayer¬ 
fully  read  and  deeply  pondered  at  least  by  every 
Christian  young  man  and  woman  in  our  colleges 
and  seminaries — and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
young  people  of  the  church  to  whom  it  was  first 
presented,  who  must  have  been  thrilled  with  its 
immense  import,  could  not  do  a  better  work  than 
to  share  it  with  their  generation  by  having  it 
published  in  small  pamphlet  form  and  scattered 
broadcast,  especially  among  our  young  people 
in  college.  Yours  faithfully,  E.  H.  J. 

‘'Thk  Eliot,”  Wbllsslt,  Mass.,  Jan.  19. 

While  the  friends  of  Union  Seminary  are  re¬ 
joicing  that  if  they  must  lose  their  dear  Dr. 
Hastings,  such  a  man  as  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall 
has  been  found  to  fill  hie  place,  all  of  Brooklyn 
is  mourning  that  their  city  is  to  lose  such  a  val¬ 
uable  citizen  and  beloved  pastor,  some  one  re¬ 
marked  that  no  one  in  Brooklyn  was  ever  in  sor¬ 
row  or  trouble  but  wanted  at  once  to  send  for  Dr. 
Hall. 

Many  feel  that  there  should  be  a  special  memo¬ 
rial  to  commemorate  his  twenty  years  of  devoted 
service,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  nothing 
could  be  more  fitting  than  to  endow  a  room  in 
the  Home  for  Consumptives,  one  of  the  noblest 
of  Brooklyn’s  many  chuitiee  where  the  sick  and 
suffering  are  treatra  without  money  and  without 
price  and  without  r^ard  to  color  or  creed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Spirit  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Master,  Jesus  Christ. 
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divine  wisdom  which  watches  over  the  fortunes 
of  the  church  than  the  way  in  which  ignorant 
and  fanatical  Synods,  presided  over  by  wicked 
Bishops,  have  been  compelled  without  or  against 
their  wills,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  A 
mediaeval  council  was  often  nothing  better  than 
— to  use  the  vigorous  English  of  the  Westminster 
divines — a  “synagogue  of  Satan”  or  at  beet  an 
expression  of  “Catholicism”  minut  “Chris¬ 
tianity.”  Of  the  whole  number,  it  may  be  said, 

I  believe  with  truth,  that  the  only  two  respecta¬ 
ble  ones  were  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  each  of  them  would 
have  gladly  exterminated  the  other.  As  for  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  it  belongs  in  the  same  category 
with  the  Latrocinium  Ephesinum  and  other  dis¬ 
reputable  assemblies  ancient  and  modern,  which 
have  immolated  charity  on  the  altar  of  dogma. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  by  any  means,  as 
recommending  to  you  an  unhistorical  view  of  the 
church’s  past.  A  hisotrian  should  be  of  all  men 
a  mini  of  broad  and  liberal  mind ;  free  from  nar¬ 
row  prejudices  and  hide-bound  views  of  things; 
dwelling  in  a  serener  region  than  one  vexed  by 
petty  disputes  about  the  minima  of  creed  or  sys¬ 
tem.  On  the  other  hand,  he,  as  certainly, 
should  not  be  a  literary  radical.  The  events  of 
the  church  had  each  its  own  significance  and 
legitimacy  at  the  time.  To  the  eye  able  to  dis¬ 
cern  it,  they  contained  a  prophecy  of  what  was 
to  follow,  as  the  present  contains,  to  borrow  from 
science  her  well  known  shibboleth,  the  “promise 
and  potency  of  the  future.” 

History,  therefore,  furnishes  us,  in  some  sense, 
our  quadrant  by  which  to  study  the  steadfast 
lights  that  shine  on  our  track,  and  indicate  our 
departure  and  progees  on  the  ocean  of  time. 
But  we  need  also  the  “chip”  of  present  observa¬ 
tion  to  give  us  our  “dead  reckoning,”  and  the 
“lead”  of  watchfulness  to  tell  it  we  are  coming 
dangerously  near' the  shoals  of  error. 

Of  all  studies  adopted  to  liberalize  the  mind. 
History  stands  preeminent.  There  are  other 
studies  in  a  theological  course  equally,  no  doubt, 
necessary  in  order  to  cultivate  intellectual  equi¬ 
librium,  and  a  wise  conservatism.  You  will 
study  it,  I  believe,  candidly  and  freely. 

You  have  your  work  in  band.  It  is  great,  al¬ 
most  discouraging,  but  it  is  fascinating,  and  it 
is  possible.  One  life  devoted  to  such  a  study  is 
short.  To  me  it  seems,  after  all  these  years,  as 
if  I  had  only  made  a  beginning.  May  you  pur¬ 
sue  it  with  greater  success  than  I  have  ever  at¬ 
tained.  Verily  you  shall  have  your  reward  in 
your  own  growing  satisfaction,  in  the  love  and 
admiration  of  your  pupils,  in  the  confidence  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  “well  done  good  and 
faithful!”  to  crown  your  work  in  that  day. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  POOR.  *’ 

The  Federation  of  East  Side  Workers,  which 
deals  with  the  problems  affecting  the  families  in 
the  teeming  district  in  Lower  New  York,  will 
meet  at  339  East  Fourth  street,  on  Thursday, 
January  28th,  at  4  P.M.  At  this  meeting  “The 
Dependent  Children  of  New  York  City,”  will  be 
the  topic  for  discussion.  Mrs.  Charles  Russell 
Lowell  will  deal  with  the  private  institutions 
supported  by  the  public  and  with  the  Rules  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Mr.  Mornay 
Williams,  the  new  President  of  the  New  York 
Juvenile  Asylum,  will  present  the  institutional 
side  of  the  question.  Mr.  C.  Loring  Brace, 
Secretary  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  will 
explain  its  methods  of  caring  for  friendless  chil¬ 
dren.  Mrs.  J.  F.  lapley  will  speak  on  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  placing  children  in  families  rather  than 
in  institutions.  As  there  are  nearly  20,000  de-‘ 
pendent  children  in  institutions  costing  the 
public  more  than  82.000,000  a  year  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  covered  by  tike  Greater  New  York  Charter, 
the  topic  is  both  timely  and  interesting.  It  is 
expectM  that  there  will  be  brief  addresses  made 
b^  those  engaged  in  philanthropic  work,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  speakers  announced.  The  meeting 
is  open  to  the  public  both  for  attendance  and 
discussion. 


A  BEMABKABLE  LIFE. 

By  Rev.  Paul  F.  Sutphen,  D.D. 

A  very  unusual  eight  was  that  presented  to  the 
large  congreagtion  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cleveland,  on  Sunday  morning,  Janu¬ 
ary  17th,  when  Mr.  Truman  P.  Handy  on  the 
ninetieth  anniversary  of  hie  birth,  walked  down 
the  aisle  with  sprightly  step,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  family  pew  with  his  children  of  the  sec¬ 
ond,  third  and  fourth  generations  beside  him. 
It  seemed  fitting  at  the  Sunday-school  exercises 
which  followed  the  morning  service,  that  some 
reference  should  be  made  to  this  life  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  usefulness  which  for  seventy-seven 
years  has  been  a  constant  witness  for  Christ.  In 
words  of  eloquence  and  power  Mr.  E.  B.  Perkins, 
a  fellow-member  with  Mr.  Handy  of  the  Session 
of  the  Church,  referred  to  the  long  life  of  emi¬ 
nent  service  in  the  church,  in  civic  relations,  and 
in  the  business  world,  which  had  now  attained 
its  ninetieth  year.  We  were  reminded  that  when 
Mr.  Handy  was  bom,  Napoleon  was  at  the  height 
of  his  glory ;  George  the  Third  was  still  upon  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain ;  Washington  had  been 
dead  but  eight  years;  and  Jefferson  was  the 
President  of  the  infant  Republic.  Forty  years 
ago  Mr.  Perkins  h*ad  made  his  own  home  in 
Cleveland.  He  found  at  that  time  that  Mr. 
Handy  was  the  most  honored  and  beloved  citizen 
of  the  place.  Hie  name  was  synonymous  with 
integrity,  generosity,  Christian  devotedneea  In 
all  these  years  there  has  been  no  deviation  from 
these  high  principles,  and  now  at  the  close  of 
almost  a  century  of  life  there  is  probably  no  one 
in  this  great  city  who  is  more  universally  beloved. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Perkins’s  congratulatory 
words,  Mr.  Handy  stepped  to  the  desk  and  in 
clear,  strong  words  addressed  the  school.  He 
appreciated  the  kind  greetings  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  but  he  took  no  honor  to  himself  for 
aught  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  do  or  see. 
He  had  been  in  the  Sunday-school,  he  told  us, 
for  eighty  years ;  he  had  always  loved  the  young 
people  and  loved  to  be  with  them ;  he  had  found 
Christ  when  he  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  ever  since  then  he  had  been  trying  to  devote 
himself  to  His  service.  He  made  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  young  people  at  the  close,  to  become 
Christians  in  early  life,  saying  that  he  could 
remember  many  who,  having  postponed  this 
greatest  of  all  questions  until  manhood  or  wom¬ 
anhood,  had  drifted  utterly  away,  and  dropped 
out  of  life  long  ago  without  hope  and  without 
God  in  the  world. 

Standing  before  us  straight  as  an  arrow,  speak¬ 
ing  extemperaneously  with  a  clear,  strong  voice, 
delivering  his  message  from  an  intellect  appar¬ 
ently  as  keen  and  undimmed  as  ever,  and  from  a 
heart  as  intense  in  its  love  for  the  young  and 
old  as  it  was  seventy  years  ago,  it  was  difficult 
for  us  to  realize  that  this  beloved  friend,  our 
own  contemporary,  was  also  a  contemporary  with 
George  the  Third,  and  Napoleon  and  Thomas 
Jefferson !  Our  dear  friend.  Dr.  Cuyler,  with 
his  seventy-five  glorious  years  resting  upon  him 
is  still  quite  a  ycung  man  in  the  comparison ! 

It  is  so  seldom  that  one  lives  to  see  the  nine¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  and  it  is  so  much 
more  seldom  that  one  living  to  such  an  age  is 
honored  by  a  whole  community  for  the  unbroken 
continuity  of  a  consistent  Christian  life,  that  the 
writer  feels  justified  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  and  especially  the 
attention  of  the  young,  to  such  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  power  of  Christ  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  soul.  Nothing  could  be  more  offensive 
to  Mr.  Handy  than  fulsome  eulogy.  Yet  the 
incarnation  of  the  Gospel  is  often  more  far- 
reaching  than  the  written  word,  and  such  object- 
lessons  of  Christ  in  man  are  sorely  needed  in 
this  materialistic  age. 

Mr.  Handy  was  bom  at  Paris  Hill,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  January  17tb,  1807.  As  stated 


above  he  became  a  Christian  and  united  with 
the  church  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age. 
He  has  been  a  banker  ever  since  reaching  man¬ 
hood,  first,  for  six  years  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and 
for  the  last  sixty  -five  years  in  the  c  ty  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  In  1832,  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  the  emi¬ 
nent  historian,  was  interested  in  the  Old  Com¬ 
mercial  Bank  of  this  city,  and  at  his  invitation 
Mr.  Handy  came  hither  and  assumed  charge  of 
its  affairs.  He  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  banking  interests  of  Cleveland  from  that  day 
to  this.  As  the  President  of  the  Mercantile 
National  Bank,  one  of  the  most  important  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  hie  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  financier  far  transcended  the  bounds  of 
his  own  city  or  State.  In  the  prosperity  which 
came  to  him  the  benevolent  and  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  of  his  city  have  constantly  shared. 
An  ardent  friend  of  missions  and  of  every  good 
work  everywhere,  he  has  acted  upon  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  Christian  stewardship  and  honored  he 
Lord  with  his  substance  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability.  Yet  these  are  matters  the  fulness  of 
which  only  he  and  hie  Master  know. 

When  Mr.  Handy  came  to  Cleveland  sixty-five 
years  ago,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was 
about  ten  years  old,  and  had  not  passed  beyond 
the  day  of  small  things.  For  eleven  years  h 
was  the  Superintendent  of  its  Sunday-echoo 
and  continued  in  its  membership,  a  leading 
figure,  until  the  organization  of  the  Secon 
Presbyterian  Church,  fifty-three  years  ago,  whe 
he  became  one  of  the  Charter  Members  of  th 
new  enterprise.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
brother  and  father  beloved  in  all  our  counsels. 
As  a  ruling  elder  be  has  perhaps  been  a  Com.- 
missioner  to  more  meetings  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  than  almost  any  other  elder  in  the 
church.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  School  Assem¬ 
blies,  and  one  of  its  most  indefatigable  workers. 
For  twenty-three  years  be  was  Superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school  of  the  Second  Church,  and  for 
ten  years  of  the  Mayfiower  Mission,  which  after¬ 
wards  became  the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  the 
Woodland-avenue  Church  with  its  more  than 
thousand  members.  There  is  hardly  a  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  among  the  many  in  this  city, 
which  has  not  felt  the  influence  of  his  person¬ 
ality,  and  in  the  hour  of  need,  of  his  help.  And' 
now,  after  ninety  years,  he  is  still  a  benediction 
to  the  church  and  the  community.  It  does  not 
occur  to  us  to  speak  of  him  as  a  “venerable” 
man,  in  the  ponderous  sense  which  the  word  is 
apt  to  convey.  Lithe  of  figure,  unbent  by  the 
weight  of  years,  punctilious  in  the  courtesies 
which  add  so  much  to  the  grace  of  life,  forget 
ful  of  no  one — remembering  the  last  baby  in  the 
family  of  his  friends  and  inquiring  after  it  by 
name— he  seems  to  us  all  as  belonging  to  the 
generation  which  is  latest  upon  the  stage  of  the 
world’s  activities.  Twice  every  Sabbath  he  may 
be  found  in  his  accustomed  pew.  In  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  he  is  a  member  of  the  Senior  Bible 
Class — a  fine  but  gentle  rebuke  to  boys  and  girls 
who  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  feel  themselves  too 
old  to  attend.  Never  does  he  miss  the  weekly 
meeting  of  prayer  unless  absent  from  the  city» 
or  detained  by  something  which  must  be  extra¬ 
ordinary  indeed.  We  always  hear  his  voice,  and 
no  one  ever  speaks  more  to  edification,  or  carries 
our  souls  nearer  to  heaven  in  prayer.  As  an  ac¬ 
tive  member  of  the  Session  his  word  of  counsel 
is  alwayc  wise,  his  decisions  clear  and  prompt. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  that  was  presented  on 
the  Monday  following  hie  ninetieth  birthday, 
in  his  charming  home  on  Euclid  avenue. 
Friends  from  far  and  near  had  gathered  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  heartfelt  congratulations.  Roses  and 
lilies  in  great  profusion,  the  gentle  expressions 
of  the  love  of  many,  loaded  the  air  with  their 
rich  perfume.  Such,  we  thought  as  we  went 
away,  is  the  fragrance  of  a  life  which  has  drawn 
its  sweetness  from  Him  alone  who  is  altogether 
lovely. 
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LETTERS  OF  JAMES  REED  SPALDING  TO 
HIS  BROTHER. 

[After  ('iving  to  me  his  noble  confession  of 
Christ,  (as  contained  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Hvangelist, )  my  brother  continued  hie  persuasive 
words  as  follows.  Q.  B.  S.  ] 

“  Bbookltm,  N.  T.,  May  6, 1868. 

I  believe,  dear  George,  that  it  is  just  as  im¬ 
possible  for  you,  as  it  was  for  me,  to  stifle  the 
Q>iritual  cravings  of  your  nature,  and  to  satisfy 
yourself  with  anything  that  this  world  can 
afford  I  and  every  day  that  you  continue  unrec¬ 
onciled  to  God  is  only  a  day  added  to  a  period  of 
your  life  that,  if  you  are  spared,  you  will  here¬ 
after  bitterly  regret,  .  Why  not  at  once  re¬ 
nounce  your  own  self-will,  and  give  jourself  up 
entirely  to  God’s  service  and  guidance?  The 
present  display  of  God’s  grace  all  over  the  land, 
I  consider  a  most  wonderful  proof  of  the  vital 
reality  of  the  connection  between  earth  and 
heaven.  How  rejoiced  I  should  be  to  hear  that 
you,  with  faith  in  God’s  promises,  and  a  bold¬ 
ness  that  disdains  all  shuffling  with  the  truth, 
had  set  your  irrecoverable  seal  to  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  live  for  eternity  by  confessing  Christ 
and  uniting  with  the  church  in  Tallahassee. 
Even  though  you  remain  there  but  a  few  months, 
yet  you  can  easily  take  a  letter  to  any  other 
shurch  at  the  North.  You  would  And  that  this 
identiflcation  with  the  people  of  God  would  have 
a  great  influence  in  elevating  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  all  of  your  purposes  in  life,  and  shielding 
you  from  temptations.  If  you  say  that  you  have 
no  positive  assurance  that  you  are  a  Christian, 
I  say,  in  answer  that  it  is  not  yet  necessary  that 
you  should  have  such  an  assurance.  The  assur¬ 
ance  is  the  end  of  a  Christian  life,  not  the  be¬ 
ginning.  The  beginning  is  simple  faith.  The 
two  are  very  different,  and  the  confounding  of 
them  is  a  most  frequent  and  mischievous  cause 
of  keeping  souls  away  from  Christ.  Faith  is 
believing  what  God  has  said  to  be  true  and  treat¬ 
ing  it  as  true.  Assurance  is  the  conviction  that 
I  do  believe  that  I  am  a  Christian.  Faith  is 
trusting  in  Christ  for  mercy ;  assurance  is  the 
final  fruit  of  that  trust.  The  great  prerequisite 
for  confessing  Christ  before  men  is  a  cordial 
belief  in  Christ,  and  not  the  assurance  that  we 
are  Christians.  If,  my  dear  George,  you  are 
persuaded  (and  who  can  doubt  it?)  that  Christ 
is  mighty  to  save,  willing  to  save,  waiting  to 
save  all  who  believe  that  He  is  indeed  the  Sa¬ 
viour,  go  and  devote  yourself  to  His  service,  and 
let  assurance  take  care  of  itself.  That,  with  all 
ttie  other  g^ices  which  grow  along  the  path  of 
obedience,  will  be  yours  in  due  time.  This 
timid  lingering  about  the  doors  of  the  church, 
anxious  to  enter  in,  but  yet  afraid  lest  all  may 
not  be  right,  would  be  accounted  absurd,  if 
practiced  in  any  other  serious  concern  of  life ; 
and  it  actually  is  absurd.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the 
subtlest  and  most  effective  modes  the  Evil  One 
has  to  keep  men  from  openly  enlisting  in  the 
ranks  of  Christ. 

The  Episcopal  form  of  invitation  to  the  com¬ 
munion  proceeds  from  the  true  point:  ‘Ye  who 
do  truly  and  earnestly  repent  you  of  your  sins 
and  are  in  love  and  charity  with  your  neighbors 
and  intend  to  lead  [mind  you,  not  have  led,  or 
are  leading  but  intend  to  lead]  a  new  life,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  commandments  of  God  and  walking 
from  henceforth  in  Hie  holy  ways,  draw  near 
with  faith  and  take,’  and  so  forth.  In  that  act 
•oneiets  the  confession  of  Christ  before  men — 
joining  Christ’s  people,  or  joining  His  Church. 
Nothing  can  be  simpler,  yet  few  things  are  more 
often  misapprehended.  The  willing  reception  in 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  germ  is  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  life;  its  growth  occupies  the 
whole  after  life. 

I  do  pray,  my  dear  brother,  that  you  will  not 
let  God’s  near  approach  to  us,  in  taking  our  noble 
Christian  father,  pass  profitless  from  your  experi¬ 
ence.  Remember  his  dying  words  to  become  a 
Cfliristian  and  ‘attend  to  it  now.  ’  Exercise  your 


will,  for  that,  you  know  is  the  ruling  power  of 
our  nature,  and  resolve  that  with  Christ’s  bless¬ 
ing  you  wiU  henceforth  live  for  His  service,  and 
show  out,  and  so  fix  forevermore  that  determina¬ 
tion,  by  confessing  Him  openly  before  men. 
Having  once  done  this,  and  faithfully  striving 
to  conform  your  life  to  it,  you  will  gain  an 
assurance  and  a  strength  that  will  surprise  you, 
and  all  the  glory  of  life  will  be  increased  to  you 
a  thousandfold. 

I  have  written,  my  dear  George,  with  great 
freedom,  but  believe  me,  I  feel  deeply  for  your 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  I  earnestly  pray 
that  you  now  yield  your  heart  and  will  to  the 
gracious  drawing  of  the  Spirit  which  even  now, 
in  tenderer,  more  entreating  words  than  mine,  is 
saying  to  your  own  spirit,  ‘Come.’ 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

James  R.  Spaldimo.” 

[  Ihe  appeal  thus  made  to  me  by  my  brother 
was  used  by  God’s  Spirit  to  my  acceptance  of 
Christ  as  my  personal  Saviour.  The  next  choice 
before  me  was  that  of  a  profession.  Mv  brother 
was  already  evolving  his  idea  of  a  new  daily 
paper  which  would  present  in  fullest  measure 
the  news  of  the  world,  and  pronounce  a  fearless, 
Christian  judgment  upon  every  phase  of  it.  I 
had  been  studying  law  to  better  fit  myself  for 
the  editorial  profession.  In  my  new  Christian 
life  I  was  feeling  that  my  best  ambition  would 
be  met  in  connection  with  such  a  journal  as  my 
brother  was  projecting.  But  he  thought  that 
the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry  was  nobler 
than  even  that,  and  to  bring  me  to  such  a  choice 
he  wrote  as  follows:] 

“  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  26, 1868. 

My  Dear  George:  Your  last  surprised  and 
grieved  me.  I  had  supposed  that  you  had 
definitely  made  up  your  mind  that  it  was  your 
duty  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  Goepel ;  and  I 
had  greatly  rejoiced  in  this  determination  of 
yours,  and  prepared  myself  to  facilitate  it  as 
much  as  possible.  I  had  not  refrained  from 
making  known  to  others  what  I  supposed  to  be 
your  resolution.  Eevry  one  that  knew  you  felt 
the  liveliest  gratification  in  learning  what  was 
your  purpose.  Your  Montpelier  friends,  whether 
professors  of  religion  or  not,  evinced  great  joy.  I 
doubt  whether  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Montpelier  Church  any  one  event  has  occurred 
that  excited  more  interest.  That  church  has 
been  somewhat  remarkably  deficient  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men  that  have  gone  from  it  into  the 
ministry  of  Christ.  If  I  could,  I  would  gladly 
exchange  places  with  you  to-day.  You  shall 
take  my  years,  my  experience,  my  position,  my 
everything  for  the  privilege  now  afforded  you — 
the  privilege  of  doing  a  life-battle  for  the  cause 
of  Christ  in  His  own  chosen  field.  I  should 
consider  myself  a  thousand  times  the  gainer. 

A  most  eventful  period  is  opening  before  us. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  present  half  century  is 
to  witness  great  events  in  the  struggle  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Conquests  will  be  made,  I  believe, 
such  as  have  not  been  known  since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  a  time  of  great  achievements— a 
time  to  nerve  every  Christian’s  hand  and  fire 
every  Christian’s  heart.  There  never  was  a 
greater  demand  for  strong  men  in  the  pulpit 
than  now — never  a  time  when  it  was  a  more 
blessed  privilege  to  be  a  captain  in  the  camp  of 
Israel.  The  brave  prospect  of  being  such  ought 
to  fill  your  soul  with  exultation,  I  am  confident 
it  will  do  so  if  you  have  any  loyalty  toward  Him 
who  died  for  you.  I  heard  an  excellent  dis¬ 
course  this  forenoon  on  the  words  of  Paul :  “1 
count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.’  How 
little  of  that  spirit  would  it  cost  you  to  adopt 
at  once  the  fixed  resolution  that,  God  helping 
you,  you  will  devote  your  talents  and  energies 
to  no  other  cause  than  the  cause  of  Christ. 

You  are  soon  to  come  North.  You  will  doubt¬ 
less  go  to  the  old  home.  You  can  be  there  on 
the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month,  when  the  com¬ 


munion  occurs.  Take  that  opportunity  to  unite 
with  the  church  in  which  you  were  dedicated  to 
God  in  your  infancy,  and  by  the  act  to  bear 
your  testimony  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the 
community  which  best  knows  you.  You  will  be 
ready  to  come  to  New  York  by  the  second  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  September  when  the  year  of  the  course 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary  begins,  and  you 
will  go  to  work  under  more  favorable  conditions 
than  four  out  of  five  students  possess. 

The  question  before  you  is  reduced  simply  to 
this — Will  you  or  will  you  not  answer  loyally  to 
the  call  of  your  Saviour  when  He  invokes  you  to 
be  a  laborer  with  Him  in  Hie  vineyard?  Answer 
that  question  as  your  parents,  now,  as  we  trust, 
saints  in  glory,  would  have  you,  as  your  brothers 
and  sisters  would  have  you,  as  all  your  fellow- 
Christians  would  have  you.  Nay,  infinitely 
more  as  He  who  made  you,  and  gave  His  Son 
for  you,  would  have  you  answer  it  right,  and  it 
will  give  you  unspeakable  blessing  both  in  time 
and  eternity.  Answer  it  wrong  and  as  sure  as 
there  is  a  sun  in  the  heavens  you  will  regret  it. 
I  send  to-day  a  Chronicle  which  contains  a  com¬ 
munication  relating  to  the  death  of  your  class¬ 
mate,  Bushnell.  You  know  that  during  his  col¬ 
lege  course  he  made  you  and  George  Clark  of 
Georgia  the  especial  subjects  of  his  prayers. 
Clark,  after  having  graduated,  and  then  entered 
the  law  school  at  Albany,  has  in  the  midst  o 
his  studies  come  to  feel  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  and  now  he  is  to 
enter  Auburn  Seminary  in  the  fall.  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  long  delay  answering  this  letter,  as 
I  shall  be  in  great  suspense  and  anxiety  as  to  the 
conclusion  to  which  you  may  come«  I  can  now, 
dear  brother,  only  pray  that  God  may  guide  you 
to  the  right  determination.  Your  affectionate 
brother,  James  R.  Spalding.” 

JERRY  McAULEY  CREMORNE  MISSION. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  Jerry  McAuley  established 
the  Cremorne  Mission  at  104  West  Thirty-second 
street,  which  all  these  years  has  stood  as  a  beacon 
light  to  warn  men  and  women  from  lives  of 
shame  and  vice,  and  lift  them  to  a  higher  plane. 

If  ever  a  man’s  works  lived  after  him,  those  of 
Jerry  McAuley  surely  do,  and  hundreds,  aye, 
thousands  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 

During  the  last  five  years,  the  mission  has  had 
for  its  Superintendents  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Ballou,  who  have  maintained  and 
perpetuated  the  plane  formulated  and  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Jerry  McAuley,  and  this  too,  in  the 
face  of  bitter  discouragements.  Since  1892,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  has  been  such, 
that  it  has  been  most  difficult  to  raise  the  money 
necessary  to  pay  the  running  expenses,  which 
are  but  85,000  per  annum,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  critical  period  of  the  mission’s  his¬ 
tory  had  been  reached  at  the  close  of  1896,  for 
a  deficit  of  11,800  existed,  and  unless  this  sum 
could  be  raised,  the  work  would  have  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  The  crisis  has  passed,  and  the  work  will 
continue,  for  the  many  friends  of  the  mission  at 
its  anniversary  meeting,  Sunday,  January  10th, 
subscribed  a  sum  sufficient  to  obliterate  this 
debt,  and  start  the  new  year  with  a  credit  bal¬ 
ance.  All  that  will  have  to  be  secured  for  the 
mission’s  expenses  during  1897  will  be  about 
14,000.  This  statement  is  made  to  the  public  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  the  work  done,  and  to 
earnestly  solicit  a  generous  support  for  the 
future. 

Never  in  the  mission’s  history  has  more  faith¬ 
ful  or  successful  work  been  carried  on,  and  the 
Trustees  feel  that  a  new  era  of  increased  useful¬ 
ness,  helpfulness  and  prosperity  has  been  en¬ 
tered  upon. 

Never  was  its  work  more  needed  in  this  city, 
and  it  is  believed  that  those  who  honestly  seek 
the  uplifting  of  men  and  women,  and  the  crush¬ 
ing  out  of  vice,  will  give  to  the  mission  and  its 
faithful  Superintendents  their  loyal  and  gener¬ 
ous  support.  Charles  M.  Jesdp, 

Trustee  and  Treasurer,  Cremorne  Mission. 
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A  Histobt  of  Egypt  Dcbiito  the  XVIIth  and 
XVIIIth  Dynasties.  By  W.  M.  Flenders 
Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Edwards  Profeesor 
of  Egyptology  in  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  Member  of  the  Imperial  German  Ar¬ 
chaeological  Institute,  etc.  With  Numerous 
Illustrations.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1896. 

The  immense  value  of  recent  discoveries  at 
Tell-el-Amama  and  elsewhere  was  from  the  first 
recognized,  but  this  volume  for  the  first  time 
makes  the  facts  popular  in  any  full  and  consecu¬ 
tive  way.  Special  periodicals  have  given  them 
to  the  learned,  and  newspapers  have  culled  from 
the  magazines  items  of  especial  interest.  But 
here  we  have  in  as  large  fulness  as  the  general 
student  can  ask  a  history  of  perhaps  the  most 
important  period  of  Egyptian  history  based  upon 
original  documents.  This  is  the  second  volume 
in  this  important  series,  the  first  having  com¬ 
prehensively  covered  the  story  down  to  the 
period  when  this  volume  begins.  How  im¬ 
portant  are  the  few  centuries  covered  by 
the  present  work  will  be  seen  when  it  is 
found  that  the  seventeenth  dynasty  covers  the 
period  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Hyksos 
power  and  the  rise  of  a  dynasty  which  “imew 
not  Moses.  ”  The  story  of  that  “great  struggle 
of  this  age’’  which  lasted  through  the  reigns  of 
several  kings  of  this  dynasty  is  summarized  in 
the  opening  chapter  with  all  that  is  yet  known 
of  this  dynasty.  There  is  fuller  material  about 
the  eighteenth  dynasty  which  receives  more  de¬ 
tailed  examination  reign  by  reign,  so  far  as 
material  for  such  a  study  yet  exists.  Although 
no  attempt  is  made  to  show  its  bearing  upon  Old 
Testament  history,  the  chronological  study 
gains  a  thrilling  interest  to  Bible  students  be¬ 
cause  of  one  or  two  recently  discovered  astro¬ 
nomical  data,  which  fix  with  absolute  certainty 
one  or  two  of  the  most  important  Elgyptian  kings 
of  this  dynasty.  It  appears  to  be  quite  proba¬ 
ble  that  our  conclusions  as  to  the  Pharaohs  -of 
the  Oppression  and  the  Exodus  will  have  to  be 
revised  now  that  these  dates  are  accurately 
known.  And  it  may  be  said  that  to  put  the 
Exodus  back  into  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  as 
now  seems  to  be  the  probable  date,  will  be  to 
solve  one  difiScult  problem,  namely  the  question 
of  the  length  of  the  judges’  period  and  of  the 
development  of  civilization  and  government 
among  the  Hebrews.  Though  we  have  called 
this  work  popular,  it  is  so  only  with  reference 
to  cultivated  people.  It  is  intended  as  a  text 
book  and  much  of  it  would  seem  dry  and  difficult 
to  the  untrained  mind.  Yet  there  are  few  Bible 
students  who  would  not  find  some  pages  of  in¬ 
tense  interest  and  the  illustrations  which  are 
numerous  are  almost  by  themselves  an  education 
in  Egyptology. 

With  Open  Face,  or  Jesus  Mirrored  in  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke.  By  Alexander  Balmain 
Bruce,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis  in  the  EVee  Church  College,  Glas¬ 
gow.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1896.  $1.50. 

Ihis  is  a  beautiful  book.  It  is  a  beautiful 
thing  when  “the  overflow  from  severer  studies’’ 
is  thus  given  to  the  public  who  are  not  profes¬ 
sional  students  but  who  are  still  students  of  the 
Gospels.  These  pages  are  enough  to  make  those 
who  go  more  deeply  into  Bible  study  look  im¬ 
patiently  for  the  finished  product  of  those 
severer  studies  of  which  this  book  is  the  genial 
and  refreshing  overflow.  The  insight,  the  rev¬ 
erence,  the  delight  with  which  these  pages  were 
written,  shine  out  from  every  page.  Such  chap¬ 
ters  as  the  one  on  The  Elscapes  of  Jesus,  and 
especially  the  one  on  The  Cross  in  Sight  reach 
down  to  the  very  depths  of  the  heart.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  Your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  goes  far  to 
find  the  truth  that  lies  between — or  rather  that 
unites  in  one  the  severe  Calvinism  of  election 
and  the  easy  optimism  of  universalism.  At  the 


close  of  the  work  Dr.  Bruce  has  put  forth  some¬ 
what  tentatively  a  Christian  Primer ;  a  catechism 
of  the  things  children  ought  to  know  and  be¬ 
lieve.  It  is  in  a  sense  an  effort  to  meet  the 
probable  demand  of  the  new  movement  in  I*ub- 
lic  Elducation  in  England.  Many  such  attempts 
have  of  late  been  made  in  this  country  as  well 
as  Great  Britain.  This  appears  to  be  the  best  of 
its  class,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  wholly  sat¬ 
isfactory  seems  to  teach  that  it  is  not  by  cate¬ 
chisms  that  children  are  best  taught  the  truths 
of  their  religion.  The  Saviour’s  teachings  are 
better  for  children  to  commit  to  memory  than 
the  beet  teacher’s  teaching  concerning  what  the 
Saviour  taught. 

Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory  on  the  Greek 
Text  op  Paul’s  Epistles.  Text  of  Tischen- 
dorf  with  a  constant  comparison  of  the  Text 
of  Westcott  and  Hart  (Third  Eldition  of  Os¬ 
car  de  Oebbardt)  by  James  Robinson  Boise, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lite  Profeesor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Interpretation  in  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  now  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  Eldited  by  Nathan  E. 
Wood,  D.D.  Pastor  First  Baptist  Church, 
Boston.  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1896. 

“Four  points  have  been  kept  constantly  in 
mind ;  the  exact  force  of  words,  the  structure  of 
sentences,  their  logical  connection  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  argument.  ’  ’  Thus  quotes  the  editor  from  the 
writer’s  own  preface.  The  value  of  keeping 
these  points  in  view  when  one  writes  not  for 
scholars  but  for  students  is  very  clear,  and  it 
was  for  students  that  Dr.  Boise  wrote.  There  is 
here  no  critical  discussion,  and  no  massing  of 
great  names.  The  value  of  the  work  is  the  help 
it  gives  the  student  and  the  incentive  it  is  sure 
to  lend  to  busy  pastors  somewhat  rusty  in  their 
scholarship,  to  go  back  to  their  Greek  New  Tes¬ 
tament  and  discover  for  themselves  what  it  actu¬ 
ally  says. 

The  editor’s  part  in  this  work  is  strictly  that 
of  an  editor.  He  has  left  the  notes  untouched, 
and  has  added  introductory  notes  and  tables. 
Unhappily  it  appears  to  us  he  has  discarded  Dr. 
Boise’s  chronological  arrangement  of  the  Epistles 
and  has  returned  to  the  order  of  the  English 
Bible. 

Illdstrattve  Notes.  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
the  International  Sunday-school  Lesmns 
1897.  By  Jesse  L3rman  Hurlbut  and  Robert 
Remington  Doherty.  New  York:  Elaton  and 
Mains. 

Our  readers  are  so  familiar  with  this  series  of 
Lesson  Helps  that  we  hardly  need  do  more  than 
say  that  another  volume  has  been  issued.  Still 
it  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  while  the  general  plan 
is  the  same  as  in  many  past  years,  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  exx)oeition  being  hortatory,  and  much 
space  being  given  to  illustrative  incidents,  yet 
this  year’s  series  shows  notable  progress  in  two 
important  points.  Much  more  use  is  made  of 
works  of  modern  scholarship  than  has  hitherto 
been  done,  and  the  illustrative  incidents  are  far 
more  dignified  and  really  valuable  than  in  any 
previous  volume,  which  at  times  afforded  ground 
for  severe  criticism.  The  illustrations  are  many 
and  very  well  chosen  to  make  the  story  of  the 
Acts  seem  real. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  A  Poem.  By  Lyman  Whit¬ 
ney  Allen.  “Sangamon.’’  Second  Eldition. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1896. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  poem  which 
gained  the  one  thousand  dollar  prize  offered  by 
the  New  York  Herald  for  the  best  Epic  poem  has 
already  come  to  its  second  edition.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  careful  revision  and  now  more  than  ever 
justifies  the  estimate  of  it  which  we  gave  in 
our  review  of  the  first  edition.  Mr.  Allen  has 
the  sense  for  music  and  the  sense  for^language. 
He  has  conceived  his  theme  in  a  large  mould 
and  has  set  it  in  relations  with  epic  art  in  all 
times  and  lands.  The  epic  notes  of  joy  and 
pathos  are  very  felicitously  blended  and  the  en¬ 
tire  work  has  the  dignity  and  reverence  which 
the  subject  demands. 


The  Point  of  Contaot  in  Teaching.  By  Pat¬ 
terson  Du  Bois.  Philadelphia :  John  D. 
Wattles.  1897.  60  cents. 

Would  that  every  teacher,  not  only  in  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  but  in  every  school,  would  buy  this 
little  book  and  study  it  thoughtfully.  A  cur¬ 
sory  reading  is  not  enough,  because  it  awakens 
long  thoughts  that  deserve  to  be  carefully 
thought  out.  With  almost  the  impressiveness 
of  inspiration  Mr.  Du  Bois  shows  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  teaching,  putting  his  principles  very 
simply  and  plainly,  so  that  every  teacher  may  be 
brought  to  see  what  he  has  seen.  It  is  a  valua¬ 
ble  contribution  to  the  theory  and  art  of  the 
new  teaching. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Books  like  Evolution  or  Creation,  are  apt  to 
be  looked  upon  with  doubtful  eyes  by  many 
readers.  If  they  appear  from  the  scientific  side, 
they  seem  to  be  mere  echoes  of  the  thoughts  of 
Darwin  and  Huxley ;  if  from  the  other  side,  and 
particularly  when  written  by  men  with  a  “Rev¬ 
erend’’  in  front  of  their  names,  many  are  in¬ 
clined  to  look  askance  and  to  elevate  their  eye¬ 
brows.  The  fact  is  that  science  in  its  broadest 
sense,  is  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  mastered  by  an 
individual.  One  man  cannot  be  an  authority  in 
many  subjects.  Hence  it  is  a  necessity  to  divide 
scientific  studies  into  specialties.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  possible  to  write  upon  a  subject  in 
which  one  is  not  a  recognized  master,  if  only 
he  is  not  too  pretentious,  as  claiming  to  be  an 
authority.  Professor  Luther  Tracy  Townsend, 
D.D.,  has  put  forth  a  little  volume  with  the 
title  given  above,  but  whether  he  has  been  able 
to  reassure  any  of  those  who  are  troubled  by  the 
doubts  which  science  has  raised  in  their  minds, 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  object  is  a  commenda¬ 
ble  one,  but  so  is  the  faith  of  those  who  hold 
that  there  is  no  essential  conflict  between  the 
words  of  God  and  the  worKs  of  hie  creative 
power.  (Revell  Company,  New  York.  $1.25. ) 

The  Indwelling  Christ  is  the  title  of  a  small 
book  which  contains  large  truths.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Bruce,  in  a  preface,  commends  the  volume 
highly,  and  wishes  it  a  wide  circulation.  He 
says  that  there  is  a  thread  of  mysticism  running 
through  it,  but  so  there  is  in  all  healthy  and 
robust  piety.  There  is  also  a  most  practical  side 
to  that  mystical  habit,  and  it  is  in  this  line 
that  the  author  has  spent  his  strength.  Most 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  phases  of  the  subject 
which  are  individual  and  personal,  but  there  are 
some  strong  words  spoken  on  the  side  of  the  re¬ 
lations  of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  problems  of  the  world  and  of  society. 
The  author,  James  M.  Campbell,  is  not  entirely 
unknown  as  a  writer  on  similar  themes  in  days 
agone.  (Revell  Company,  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  75  cents. ) 

The  Preacher's  Homiletical  Commentary  on 
Matthew,  by  Rev.  W.  Sutherland  Lewis  and 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Booth  is  a  large  volume,  corre¬ 
sponding  in  size  to  one  in  the  well-known  Lange 
series,  though  the  print  is  somewhat  larger. 
The  main  portion  is  composed  of  selections  from 
well  known  theological  writers  and  commenta¬ 
tors,  with  the  addition  of  original  matter  when 
it  is  necessary  to  make  the  whole  complete. 
Although  such  a  work  cannot  claim  the  high 
place  due  to  original  investigations,  it  has  its 
advantages,  and  for  the  ordinary  student  of  the 
Bible  may  be  more  useful  than  books  that  are  so 
weighted  with  learning  that  they  cannot  be 
brought  within  the  range  of  common  readers. 
(Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. ) 

The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  D.D.,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Broadway  labernacle,  is  well 
known  to  the  people  of  this  city  as  a  very  ear¬ 
nest  and  instructive  preacher,  and  those  who 
have  heard  him  in  the  pulpit  will  be  glad  to 
have  a  volume,  with  a  series  of  addressee  to  young 
men  on  Questions  of  Modem  Inquiry.  The 
subjects  are  vital  and  important,  and  are  dis- 
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cussed  in  a  way  to  hold  the  attention  of  young 
men,  as  they  contain  answers  to  many  of  the 
questions  which  are  uppermost  in  their  minds. 
We  bid  Qod  speed  to  the  book  that  now  goes 
forth  on  a  still  wider  sphere  of  usefulness. 
(Revell  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
•1.25.) 

A  string  of  pearls  is  more  beautiful  than  a 
handful  of  pearls,  and  yet  the  beauty  is  marred 
if  the  string  is  seen.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  hide  the  string ;  sometimes  the  string  is  the 
most  prominent  feature,  as  is  the  case  in  a  vol¬ 
ume  by  William  E.  McLennan,  called  In  His 
Footsteps.  The  author’s  purpose  was  to  string 
together  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  story  on  a 
eord  furnished  by  the  geographical,  archaeologi¬ 
cal  and  historical  facts  connected  with  the  scenes 
of  the  Saviour’s  life  on  earth.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  make  the  truths  more  real  by  putting  them 
.D  the  order  of  the  places  where  the  events  oc¬ 
curred,  and  the  effort  may  be  of  advantage  to 
children,  as  it  makes  it  more  easy  to  take  in 
truth  that  is  associated  with  visible  surround¬ 
ings.  The  string  is  a  little  in  evidence,  but  it 
does  not  much  mar  the  entire  effect.  (Eaton 
and  Mains,  New  York.  50  cents. ) 

Corn  on  the  Mountains  is  a  title  that  carries 
BO  idea  with  it  The  sub-title.  Sermons,  tells 
the  story.  These  are  by  the  Rev.  John  Robert¬ 
son,  of  the  Gorbal’s  Tabernacle,  Glasgow. 
Scotch  sermons  have  the  reputation  of  being 
long  and  dreary,  but  the  description  does  not 
apply  to  these,  which  are  not  prosy  homilies, 
Bor  long-winded  and  dry.  The  author  has  a 
powerful  imagination,  and  wonderful  ability  to 
use  adjectives.  One  cannot  think  of  hie  ser¬ 
mons  as  having  been  written,  for  they  do  not 
smell  of  the  lamp.  But  they  have  the  flavor  of 
life  and  of  active  acquaintance  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  questions  of  the  day.  One  might  All  a 
page  with  racy  sayings  and  pointed  truths,  some 
of  them  boiling  and  seething  with  intensity. 
The  American  who  reads  this  volume,  and  then 
goes  to  Glasgow,  will  not  be  persuaded  to  forego 
a  visit  to  the  Tabernacle,  to  hear  the  preacher. 
(F.  H.  Revell  Company.  •1.25.) 

Bible  Study  by  Books,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  T. 
Sell,  is  a  brief  introduction  to  the  Bible  for 
the  use  of  teachers,  in  which  the  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism  flnds  no  place,  and  the  timid  need  have  no 
fear  of  having  the  faith  of  their  childhood  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  sections  are  brief,  perhaps  in  some 
cases  too  brief  for  full  comprehension  of  the 
subject.  (Revell  Company.  35  cents. ) 

Biblical  Chronology,  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Besse, 
is  a  study  of  the  chronology  of  the  Bible  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  flgures  given  in  the  Septuagint  ver 
sion  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  as  all  schol¬ 
ars  know,  differs  in  some  points  from  those  of  the 
old  Hebrew  Scriptures,  differences  which  this  lit¬ 
tle  book  will  aid  students  to  understand,  without 
disturbing  their  faith  in  our  good  old  English 
Bible.  (Wesleyan  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  50  cents. ) 

Popular  Amusements  and  the  Christian  Life, 
is  a  new  arraignment  of  the  evils  of  cards,  danc¬ 
ing  and  the  theatre,  by  the  Rev.  Perry  W.  Sinks, 
who  supplements  his  own  arguments  by  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  those  familiar  with  the  subject,  and 
able  to  give  the  result  of  long  observation  as 
well  as  personal  experience.  (Revell  Company. 
75  cents. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Comparatively  few  people  know  anything  of 
the  curious  tribe  of  Indians  living  in  Florida, 
who  shut  in  by  the  Everglades  that  render  their 
luunts  inaccessible,  have  been  able  to  keep  up 
their  old  tribal  customs.  They  are  peaceful  but 
have  no  faith  in  the  white  man  or  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  abstain  fromTintercourse  with  any 
government  agents  or  with  the  settlers  about 
them,  coming  occasionally  to  the  towns  to  sell 
their  skins  and  get  necessary  supplies,  but  de¬ 
clining  all  offers  of  friendship,  and  only  asking 
to  ^  let  alone.  In  some  way,  however,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Willson  of  Kissimmee,  Florida, 


have  gained  their  confidence  and  been  able  to 
study  their  character  and  habits,  and  Mrs. 
Willson  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  them 
in  a  fully  illustrated  volume.  It  will  be  sure 
to  arouse  the  reader’s  interest  and  sympathy  for 
those  simple  hearted  savages,  who,  ^e  tells  us, 
are  increasing  in  number  and  who,  in  spite  of 
their  encircling  swamps,  will  soon  need  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  encroachments  of  settlers.  The 
Seminolesof  Florida,  by  Minnie  Moore  Willson. 
(American  Printing  House,  1019  Cherry  street, 
Philadelphia. ) 

Another  book  about  the  Indians,  but  of  quite 
a  different  character,  is  by  Verner  Z.  Reed  and 
entitled,  Lo-to-Kah,  containing  six  tales  of  the 
Utes.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  has  lived 
among  them  familiarly,  and  although  he  says 
that  the  stories  were  written  hastily  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  business  life,  he  has  endeavored  to 
confine  himself  to  the  literal  beliefs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  thus  insuring  their  value  to  those  interested 
in  folk-lore.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  Charles 
Craig  and  L.  Maynard  Dixon  and  some  of  the 
wood  cuts  are  quaint  and  suggestive  of  the  wild 
Indian  and  the  desert  land  he  loves  to  roam. 
(Continental  Publishing  Company.  •l.OO. ) 

The  “new  woman”  probably  does  not  often  turn 
to  Fenelon  for  instruction,  and  yet  there  is  much 
of  practical  value  in  his  tMchings  as  human  na¬ 
ture  remains  the  same  even  though  the  circum- 
srtances  of  our  girls’  lives  are  so  different,  and 
many  will  welcome  this  small  volume  that  can  be 
tucked  in  pocket  or  bag  for  study  at  odd  mo¬ 
ments,  Fropmenfs /rom  F^neZon.  (Bonnell,  Sil¬ 
ver  and  Company.  50  cents. ) 

A  sermon  of  Jesus  and  Children,  by  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Craven,  suggests  many  sweet 
thoughts  on  that  most  tender  of  relations,  that 
of  Jesus  with  the  little  ones  in  his  earthly  min¬ 
istry,  and  of  the  lessons  that  may  be  drawn  from 
them.  It  is  in  attractive  form  with  violet-tinted 
paper  cover.  (Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia.  15  cents. ) 

A  comprehensive  work  in  twelve  volumes.  The 
Cambridge  Modem  Histom,  is  to  be  edited  by 
Lord  Acton  for  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 
It  is  to  cover  the  period  horn  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day.  The  first  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  Renaissance  will  not  be  published 
under  two  or  three  years,  but  will  be  followed  by 
two  volumes  in  eacn  succeeding  year.  The  beet 
historians  in  England  and  America  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  assist  in  its  preparation.  The  names 
of  James  Bryce,  Professor  Bury,  Principal  Fair- 
baim.  Professor  Flint,  Frederick  Harrison,  R. 
H.  Hutton,  Professor  Jebb,  Mr.  Lecky,  John 
Morley,  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Dr.  Sii^wick,  Viscount 
Wolseley  and  many  others  of  distinction  assure 
the  value  of  the  work. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  announce  many  new 
books  in  preparation.  Among  them,  A  History 
of  Ancient  Peoples,  by  Willis  Boughton,  A.M., 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity.  BertranA  Du  Ouesclin,  Constable  of 
France :  Hie  Life  and  Times,  by  Enoch  Vine 
Stoddard,  A.M.,  M.D.  The  sixth  and  conclud¬ 
ing  volume  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill’s  History  of 
Social  Life  in  England,  carrying  on  the  work 
from  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  General  Elec¬ 
tion  of  1885.  The  Literary  History  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution,  1763-1783,  by  Moses  Coit 
Tyler,  I^oieesor  of  American  Literature  in  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  The  Literary  Movement  in 
EVance  in  the  19th  Century,  by  Georges  Pellis- 
sier.  Translated  by  Anne  Garrison  Brinton. 
lliie  work  has  been  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy.  The  Dungeons  of  Old  Paris,  by 
Tighe  Hopkins.  The  English  Dialect  Diction¬ 
ary.  Being  the  Complete  Vocabulary  of  all  Dia¬ 
lect  Words  still  in  use  or  known  to  have  been  in 
use  during  the  last  Two  Hundred  Years;  edited 
by  Joseph  Wright,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Deputy  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford;  Hon.  Secretary  and  Literary 
Director  of  the  English  Dialect  Society.  To  be 
completed  in  16  parts.  The  Story  of  British 
Rule  in  India,  by  R.  W.  Frazer ;  The  Story  of 
Modem  France,  by  Andre  Le  Bon.  In  the  Story 
of  the  Nations  ^ries,  and  in  the  Heroes  of  the 
Nations  Series  will  be  issued  Robert  the  Bruce, 
and  the  Struggle  for  Scottish  Independence,  by 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell ;  Hannibal,  and  the  Crisis 
of  the  Stmggle  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  by 
W.  O’Connor  Morris;  The  Cid  Camwador,  and 
the  Waning  of  the  Crescent  in  the  West,  by 
W.  Butler  Clarke;  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  the 
Maintenance  of  American  Nationality,  1822- 
1885,  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Conant 
Church,  editor  of  “Army  and  Navy  Journal;” 
Robert  E,  Lee,  and  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
18(11-1870,  by  Professor  Henry  Alexander  White, 
of  Washington  and  Lee  Univrsity. 

One  Thousand  Dollars  in  Prizes.— The  Amer¬ 
ican  Sunday-school  Union  offers  One  Thousand 
Dollars  in  two  premiums .  1600  for  the  beet  book, 
and  •400  for  the  next  best  book  written  for  the 


Society,  upon  Forming  and  Maintaining  Char¬ 
acter  on  the  Principles  of  the  Bible.  Each 
writer  is  expected  to  sugggest  an  appropriate 
title  to  his  work.  The  widi^  practicable  free¬ 
dom  will  be  allowed  in  the  form  and  style  of 
treatment:  didactic,  descriptive,  narrative, 
or  a  tale  illustrating  the  principles  and  methods 
of  forming  and  maintaining  Cuistian  character 
in  close  conformity  with  the  teachings  of 
Bible  under  everv  condition  of  life.  The  Socie- 
tv  seeks  practical  and  useful  works  free  from 
the  bias  of  current  customs,  and  from  the  spirit 
of  controversy  and  dogmatism.  The  works  must 
be  popular  in  character,  of  a  “high  order  of 
merit,”  and  each  consist  of  not  less  than  50,00(> 
nor  more  than  100,  (XX)  words.  The  manuscripts 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Publica¬ 
tion  on  or  before  October  1st,  1897.  Each  man¬ 
uscript  should  have  a  special  mark  ‘and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  author  should  be  sent 
at  the  same  time  in  a  sealed  envelope  (not  to 
be  opened  until  after  the  award),  luring  the 
same  mark,  and  both  addressed,  post  or  express 
prepaid,  to  The  American  Sunday-school  Union, 
1122  Chestnut  street  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
two  manuscripts  gaining  the  prizes  are  to  be¬ 
come  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Union,  and 
the  prizes  will  be  paid  when  the  copyrights  are 
secured  by  the  Society.  The  Society  reserves 
the  right  to  decline  any  and  all  manuscripts 
offered,  if  unsuitable  for  its  purpose.  Unac¬ 
cepted  manuscripts  will  be  returned  to  the 
writers  at  their  expense.  These  prizes  are 
offered  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
ions  of  the  John  C.  Green  Income  Fund.  The 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  1122  Chestnut 
street.  Philadelnbia.  January,  1897. 


MKW  PUBLICATIONS. 

This  list  comprises  all  books  and  periodicals  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  week,  which  are  thus  promptly 
acknowledged  as  due  to  the  publishers,  filler  no¬ 
tices  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  to  as  many  as  we  have 
room  for,  and  that  have  special  interest  to  our 
readers. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company;  The  Biblical  Il¬ 
lustrator:  Second  Corinthians;  Rev.  Joseph  3.  Ez¬ 
ell,  M.  A.  $2  00. - Grecian  Days;  Lucia  A.  Palmer. 

- Volume  I.  of  Oriental  Days.  t3.S0. - An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  J. 

M.  Stifler,  D.D.  75  cents. - Men  of  the  Bible:  St. 

Paul,  His  Life  and  His  Times;  James  Iverach,  M.A. 

75  cents. - Inebriety,  its  Source,  Prevention  and 

(hire;  Charles  Follen  Palmer.  50  cents. - Reliques 

of  the  Christ;  Denis  Wortman,  D.D.  80  cents. - 

Eric’s  Good  News;  By  the  Author  of  Probable  Sons, 

Teddy’s  Button,  etc.  SO  cents. - Cripple  Tom,  His 

Royal  Highness;  Mrs.  Walter  Searle  and  Rev.  C. 
H.  Mead.  10  cents. 

H.  L.  Hastings,  Boston:  'The  Crowning  Sin  of 
the  Age:  the  Perversion  of  Marriage;  Brevard  D. 
Sinclair. 

Wilbur  B.  Ketcbam:  For  Christ’s  Crown  and 
Utber  Sermons;  David  James  Burrell,  D.D.  $1.50. 

- The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle:  A  Sketch  of 

their  Origin  and  Contents;  George  F.  Findlay,  B.A. 
•1.50. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company:  The  Proph¬ 
ets  of  Israel;  Prof.  C.  H.  Cornell.  25  cents. 

A  Scientist’s  Confession  of  Faith:  the  Short  Story 
of  a  Long  Journey,  with  Introduction  by  W.  H.  F. 
Faunce,  D.D. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  Criminology  Series; 
Juvenile  Offenders;  W.  Douglas  Morrison.  $1.50. 

Henry  T.  Coates  and  Company:  Pennsylvania 
Colony  and  Commonwealth;  Sydney  George  Fisher. 
•1.50. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond:  The  People’s  History  of  Presbyterianism  in 

All  Ages;  Robert  P.  Kerr,  D.D. - The  (Genesis  of 

the  Westminster  Assembly,  or  A  Brief  History  of 
the  Events  and  Circumstances  which  Occasioned 
the  Calling  of  that  Venerable  Assembly  of  Divines 
and  Christian  Statesmen;  Rev.  F.  Patton,  D.D. 

The  Young  Churchman  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. :  The  Intellectual  Life  of  the  Priest:  Its  Du¬ 
ties  and  Its  Dangers;  Arthur  W.  Little,  L.H.D.  15 
cents. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  Napoleon.  Extracts 
from  Henri  Martin,  Victor  Dumy,  Memorial  de 
Salnte  H4tene,  Thiers,  Chateaubriand,  Edgar  Qui- 
net,  Madame  de  Itemusat.  Edited  by  Alc^e  For¬ 
tier,  D.Lt.  55  cents. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company:  A  Text-book 
of  the  History  of  Architecture.  Illiutrated;  A.  D. 
F.  Hamlin,  A.  M.  $2.00. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  Boston:  The 
Sources  of  Spenser’s  (Jlassical  Mythology;  Alice 
Elizabeth  Sawtelle,  Ph.D.  90  cents. 

John  E.  Wells,  128  Linden  Ave.,  Jersey  City; 
The  Reasonableness  of  Christian  Doctrine;  Rev. 
John  A.  Wells.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

Bonnell  Silver  and  Company:  Words  by  the 
Wayside:  (^rge  Matheson,  M.  A.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E. 


PEBIODICALS. 

For  January:  Christian  Quarterly  (new  series); 
The  Church  Union;  Art;  Littell;  Assomation  Life; 
Journal  of  Alanover  College  Quarterly;  Brick 
Church  Life. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Ministers’  Meeting  last  Monday  had  the 
pleasure  ot  listening  to  the  Rev.  Charles  L. 
Thompson,  D.D.  of  New  York  City,  who  spoke 
on  “The  Modem  Church.’’  Dr.  Thompson’s 
interest  in  the  Institutional  Church  movement 
is  well  known.  Quite  as  well  known  also  is  his 
admirable  power  of  interesting  his  hearers  when¬ 
ever  he  speaks.  The  attendance  of  ministers 
was  very  large. 

Dr.  Thompson  said  that  in  a  sense  the  church 
is  dateless  as  eternity,  but  still  nothing  that  has 
life  can  help  being  affected  by  its  environment 
The  topic  therefore  was  a  proper  one.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  modern  church.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  thought  of  the  present  time 
represents  more  fully  the  mind  of  the  Master 
who  gave  us  the  truth,  than  ever  before.  The 
worship  of  the  church  of  to-day,  is  richer, 
deeper,  fuller,  and  as  devout  and  as  hearty  as  it 
ever  has  been.  The  church  of  to-day  has  real¬ 
ized  more  than  ever  before  its  duty  to  the  world. 
The  average  church  of  thirty  years  ago  did  net 
stand  so  close  in  its  relation  to  society  as  does 
the  modem  church. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  we  cannot 
take  a  man  to  pieces  and  talk  about  his  body  and 
spirit  as  separate  entities.  The  idea  now  is  that 
we  must  save  the  whole  man  from  his  body  up. 
That  was  surely  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Many-tiT  His  miracles  were  a  divine 
compassion  for  a  man’s  body.  The  new  psychol¬ 
ogy  goes  with  the  Bible  and  says  you  cannot 
separate  a  man.  Those  churches  do  well  which 
reach  out  with  a  divine  compassion.  A  church 
that  would  follow  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ 
must  be  a  teaching  church. 

Dr.  Thompson  had  carefully  looked  into  the 
history  of  what  are  known  as  institutional 
churches,  and  it  appeared  from  the  records  that 
they  had  not  been  without  growth.  People  who 
criticise  institutional  church  methods  are  fre¬ 
quently  those  who  are  really  engaged  in  that 
kind  of  work  themselves.  Institutional  features 
should  be  introduced  only  where  they  are  needed. 
The  social  aspect  of  the  work,  especially  in  great 
cities,  must  be  considered.  We  cannot  save  a 
man  in  the  slums  and  let  a  man  in  Fifth  avenue 
go  unsaved.  You  can’t,  said  he,  have  contagion 
in  the  Battery  and  safety  on  Murray  Hill.  The 
daring  idea  is  coming  over  the  church  that  we 
may  save  a  whole  wreck,  instead  of  one  or  two 
persons. 

The  open  church  should  stand  for  the  place 
where  men  and  women  are  doing  business  for 
Jesus  Christ.  Every  church  should  have  a 
plurality  of  ministers.  The  reason  why  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  has  made  such 
strides  in  the  past  twenty  years  is  that  it  has 
a  vast  force  of  men  and  women  drawing  out  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  trying  to  meet  them. 

An  institutional  church  should,  in  the  first 
place,  be  a  free  church.  Dr.  Thompson  realized 
that  there  may  be  broad  hospitality  where  there 
are  no  free  pews.  Christ  said,  “All  power  is 
mine.’’  Let  us  go  with  our  hands  ready  to  help 
every  poor  fellow,  and  give  the  Gospel  and  the 
kingdom  a  chance.  Let  us  say  that  no  college 
settlement  is  complete  that  does  not  bring 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  we  save  our 
cities  we  shall  save  the  country  and  shall  save 
the  world. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  North,  held 
its  mid-winter  meeting  last  week  in  the  Ash 
bourne  Church,  Rev.  Richard  Montgomery,  pas 
tor.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Kirk  presided.  There  were 
several  calls  presented — from  the  Ann  Carmichael 
Church  for  the  services  of  the  Rev.  William 
McFarland ;  from  the  Langhorne  Church  to  the 
Rev.  James  Pattison;  from  the  Rozborough 
Church  to  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Duncan.  All  of  these 
calls  took  the  usual  course  and  will  be  acted 
upon  later. 

The  subject  of  special  discussion  was  on  the 
fo  owing  overture  from  the  General  Assembly 


“Shall  a  Constitutional  rule  be  adopted  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Candidates  for  licensure,  in  addition  to 
the  examination  required  by  Chapter  XV.,  Sec¬ 
tion  four,  of  the  Form  of  Government,  shall  be 
diligently  examined  in  the  English  Bible,  and 
shall  be  required  to  exhibit  a  good  knowledge 
of  its  contents  and  of  the  relation  of  its  separate 
parts  and  portions  to  each  other.  ’  ’ 

The  Overture  was  discussed  for  some  time  and 
was  finally  answered  in  the  aflkmative. 

The  Rev.  Louis  F.  Benson,  D.D.,  offered  a 
resolution  which  was  agreed  to,  that  in  case 
of  a  request  duly  signed  and  presented,  for 
a  special  meeting  of  Presbytery,  the  Moder¬ 
ator  shall  be  the  judge  whether  the  emergency 
is  such  as  to  require  the  holding  of  such  a  meet¬ 
ing.  _ 


THE  FRONT  PORCH  MAN  SENDS  GREET¬ 
ING  TO  THE  NATIONAL  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  W.  C.  T.  U. 

“Beloved,  I  wish  above  all  things  that  thou 
mayest  prosper  and  be  in  health,  even  as  thy  soul 
prospereth.  For  I  rejoiced  greatly,  when  the 
brethren  came  and  testified  of  the  truth  that  is 
in  thee,  even  as  thou  walkest  in  the  earth.  I 
have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  my  chil¬ 
dren  walk  in  truth.  Beloved,  thou  doest  faith¬ 
fully  whatsoever  thou  doest  to  the  brethren,  and 
to  strangers ;  which  have  borne  witness  of  thy 
charity  before  the  church ;  whom  if  thou  bring 
forward  on  their  journey  after  a  godly  sort,  thou 
shalt  do  well.’’ 

“Nevertheless  I  have  somewhat  against  thee, 
because  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love’’  by  neglect¬ 
ing  the  “law  of  love,’’  and  “the  sword  of  the 
spirit  which  is  the  Word  of  God,’’  and  forget¬ 
ting  that  “it  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than 
to  put  confidence  in  princes,’’  even  though  they 
be  the  princes  of  political  parties. 

“Put  not  your  trust  in  [political]  princes  nor 
in  the  son  of  man,  in  whom  there  is  no  help.  ’  ’ 
Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  how  he 
said,’’  “My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;  if 
My  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  My 
servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered 
to  the  [rum  power] ;  but  now  is  My  kingdom  not 
from  hence.’’  “Put  up  again  thy  sword  into 
his  place ;  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  the  sword.’’  If  we  go  into  a  politi 
cal  battle,  we  can  at  beet  gain  only  a  political 
victory,  and  that  may  be  a  spiritual  defeat. 

Nay,  nay,  “elect  lady!’’  This  world  has 
suffered  long  and  is  needy,  and  “what  the  law 
could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
fiesh,  God  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful  fiesh,  condemned  sin  in  the  fiesh.  ’  ’ 
And  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith,’’  and  when  our  faith  has 
removed  the  mountains  of  protective  (?)  saloon 
legislation  and  has  dried  up  the  horrible  pit 
and  the  miry  clay  of  political  corruption  and 
reconstructed  political  parties,  changing  the 
gender  of  one-half  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  these  parties,  the  same  old  problems  that 
spring  out  of  our  depraved  human  nature  will 
return  to  face  us.  The  “mountains,’’  and  the 
“horrible  pit’’  and  “the  miry  clay’’  and  the 
“corruption’’  will  still  be  found  in  human 
hearts.  And  “this  kind  can  come  forth  by 
nothing  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.’’ 

“And  now  I  beseech  thee,  lady,  not  as  though 
I  wrote  a  new  commandment  unto  thee,  but  that 
which  we  have  had  from  the  beginning,  that 
we  love  one  another.’’ 

N.  B. — 1  said  in  my  article  of  November  5th, 
that  I  was  “not  troubled  that  so  many  of  our 
good  women  are  constantly  reaching  out  after 
legislation  and  the  ballot,  because  I  believe 
that  they  will  yet  come  to  realize  that  these  are 
the  weaker  instrumentalities  for  this  world’s 
regeneration.’’  I  am  of  the  satne  opinion  still, 
as  Mrs.  Stevenson  intimates  she  expected  me  to 
be.  But  if  in  this  or  in  anything  else  I  have 
said,  I  have  offended  against  the  law  of  love, 
I  regret  it  exceedii^gly,  for  love  is  my  law  and 
I  want  it  to  be  my  life.  Douginas  P.  Putnam. 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  TOLEDO. 

Toledo  is  an  attractive  city.  No  matter  from 
what  direction  it  may  be  approached,  the  eye 
finds  something  pleasant  to  look  upon.  One 
thinks  of  Milton’s  “towered  cities, ’’  with  an¬ 
other  meaning  though,  to  the  word  “towered.’’ 
For  the  Toledo  towers  are  not  warlike  but  com¬ 
mercial  and  religious;  monstrous  grain  elevators 
and  the  tall  spires  of  unnumbered  churches  of 
many  nationalities  and  of  many  denominations. 
The  spires  reach  far  nearer  the  clouds  than  de 
the  elevators,  to  let  people  know,  doubtless  that 
the  church  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
warehouse,  and  that  in  Toledo,  religion  comes 
first,  business  next ! 

And  yet  in  that  city  where  so  many  railroads 
centre  and  with  which  the  business  interests  of 
so  much  of  Michigan  and  Indiana  and  Ohio  ars 
so  closely  allied,  it  is  cheering  to  know  of  the 
activity  of  the  churches  and  of  the  large  acces¬ 
sions,  which  some  of  them  have  recently  received. 
The  meeting  of  the  American  Board  last  October 
may  have  had  much  to  do  in  the  increase  of 
spirituality  and  of  Christian  effort.  It  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise,  for  the  meeting  of 
that  Board  always  brings  a  blessing  with  it. 

Toledo  has  seven  Presbyterian  churches.  The 
First  Church  stands  at  the  comer  of  a  street, 
and  by  its  solid  and  substantial  proportions 
would  at  once  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
Presbyterian  order.  For  the  past  twenty  years 
it  has  been  highly  favored  with  grand  men  for 
its  pastors;  with  that  energetic  clear-headed 
organizer.  Dr.  McCracken,  now  the  highly  es¬ 
teemed  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  with  that  wise,  untiring  man.  Dr.  Mc- 
Gaw,  whom  Kansas  City  now  claims  and  with 
the  present  minister.  Rev.  W.  E.  Donaldson, 
whose  attractive  qualities  win  all  who  know  him. 
The  Westminster  Church,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Rev.  S.  G.  Anderson,  does  nothing  but 
fiourish ;  for  his  enthusiasm  is  contagious  and 
his  ardor  inspiring.  In  the  early  part  of  last 
December,  a  Bible  Institute  was  held  at  the 
Westminster,  which  was  of  much  benefit.  It 
created  a  desire  for  the  formation  of  Bible  Clubs, 
for  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible,  and  some 
have  been  already  formed.  Mrs.  Doolittle,  the 
mother  of  our  missionary  in  Syria,  Rev.  .George 
C.  Doolittle,  is  in  charge  of  one  which  meets 
every  Wednesday  and  has  already  attained  large 
proportions.  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  has  another 
which  meets  on  the  night  of  the  weekly  prayer 
meeting.  He  is  now  taking  up  the  book  of 
Acts,  and  illustrating  it  with  blackboard  and 
crayon  and  all  the  resources  which  his  scholar¬ 
ship  commands.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
attendance  at  the  prayer  meeting  has  doubled. 
It  is  very  evident  that  in  this  city,  among  our 
people  at  least,  there  is  a  growing  desire  and 
demand  for  a  more  thorough  and  systematic 
study  of  the  Bible.  May  that  desire  spread  and 
Bible  Clubs  become  as  universal  as  are  Chatan- 
quan  Circles. 

Rev.  B.  K.  Ormond  of  the  Third  Church  keeps 
most  steadily  and  successfully  at  work  in  his 
large  and  interesting  field.  A  large  congrega¬ 
tion  and  a  grand  Sunday-school  give  his  head 
and  hands  and  heart  delightful  occupation. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kohler  of  the  German  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  keeps  steadily  and  cheerfully  at 
work  giving  the  Gospel  to  his  countrymen  in 
their  own  tongue  wherein  they  were  born. 

Rev.  W.  F.  McCauley,  formerly  of  Dayton, 
and  well  and  most  favorably  known  to  all  the 
Christian  Endeavorers  of  Ohio,  is  working  hard 
and  successfully  in  the  Fifth  church. 

Of  the  newer  churches  the  Collingwood-avenue 
Church  deserves  especial  mention.  It  was 
formed  a  few  years  ago  mainly  by  a  colony  from 
the  First  Church  and  has  prosiiered  from  the 
first  It  is  in  a  portion  of  the  city  especiallfr 
given  up  to  residences  and  where  a  Presbyterian 
Church  was  needed.  It  has  just  welcomed  a 
new  pastor.  Rev.  Campbell  Coyle  of  Oakland, 
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California.  It  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  new 
minister  to  receive  so  many  into  the  church  so 
soon  after  his  installation,  as  Brother  Coyle  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  second  Sunday  of  January,  when 
eighty-nine  persons  united  publicly  with  the 
family  of  Christ,  thirty  by  profession  and  fifty- 
nine  by  letter.  It  was  a  most  impressive  occa¬ 
sion  and  in  the  history  of  that  church  can  never 
be  forgotten. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  a  new  building  will 
take  the  place  of  the  present  Tabernacle  in  which 
even  the  members  of  the  church  cannot  now 
find  a  place  to  sit. 

A  new  church  at  Auburndale,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city,  has  just  been  received  into  the 
Presbytery  of  Maumee.  The  zeal  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship  with¬ 
out  asking  aid  from  the  Board  of  Church  Erec¬ 
tion  is  also  unprecedented.  This  self-denying 
people  and  their  self-denying  pastor.  Rev.  S.  D. 
Conger,  have  commended  themselves  very  highly 
to  all  their  brethren. 

If  the  “wisdom”  that  Paul  speaks  of  so  highly 
and  prays  for  so  fervently  is  only  another  word 
for  “Christian  common  sense,”  then  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Presbyterian  churches. of  Toledo  are 
especially  blessed,  and  the  churches  themselves 
most  highly  favored.  Thomas  Doqoett. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  meeting  Wednesday  morning,  January 
20th,  was  of  really  thrilling  interest  and  was 
well  attended.  Mrs.  Beers  presided,  and  Mrs. 
Riesch  read  at  the  beginning  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Thompson,  the  first  she  has  written  since  her 
return  to  Japan. 

Mrs.  Schauffler  then  read  a  letter  which 
stirred  all  hearts,  from  Mrs.  Labaree  of  Oroo- 
miah,  Persia,  vividly  describing  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  refugees  who  now  throng  the  doors 
of  the  missionaries,  and  whose  wail  of  woe 
comes  to  our  ears  over  all  the  intervening  land 
and  water  with  an  intensity  not  to  be  ignored. 
“You  know,”  wrote  Mrs.  Labaree,  “of  the 
awful  horrors  which  have  been  committed  in 
Turkey  the  past  few  years.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
realize  how  near  we  live  to  the  Turkish  border. 
A  good  days’  ride  will  bring  us  to  the  border 
where  the  Kurdish  mountains  raise  their  enow 
capped  peaks.  Among  these  mountains  there 
live  a  great  many  thousand  Nestor ians.  They 
are  much  more  ignorant  than  the  Nestorians  of 
the  Plain,  among  whom  we  work.  They  say  of 
themselves  that  they  are  like  animals.  You  ask 
them  to  let  a  daughter  come  down  to  be  educated 
at  the  mission  school  and  they  reply,  ‘  You  want 
to  teach  my  daughter  to  read?  You  had  better 
take  my  cow  first !’  During  the  past  few  years 
our  efforts  in  the  mountains  have  been  very 
much  restricted  and  the  Turks  have  been  very 
chary  about  allowing  our  missionaries  or  native 
helpers  from  the  Plain  any  access  to  their  terri¬ 
tory. 

Many  of  these  mountain  Nestorians  used  to  be 
well-to-do  and  prosperous,  as  they  count  prosper¬ 
ity.  They  had  plenty  of  cattle,  and  all  they 
needed  to  eat,  and  were  contented  and  comforta¬ 
ble.  In  many  districts  the  locusts  have  de¬ 
stroyed  crop  after  crop,  the  Kurds  have  grown 
unruly  and  taken  more  and  more  of  the  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  the  taxes  of  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  have  eaten  up  what  was  left.  So  from 
prosperity  ttiey  have  fallen  to  deep  poverty.  But 
this  year  has  put  a  finishing  touch  to  their  mis¬ 
ery.  They  have  only  been  kept  from  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  massacred  Armenians  further 
inland  by  the  Kurds  who  thought  it  would  be 
more  to  their  advantage  to  keep  the  people  alive 
and  live  off  of  them.  This  they  have  done ;  a 
Kurd  would  appear  at  a  house  with  a  loaded 
gun,  and  say,  ‘Give  me  this  or  that  or  I  will 
kill  you.’  This  they  would  do,  not  once  or 
twice  but  repeatedly.  These  poor  people,  stripped 
of  their  possessions  have  been  gathering  in  bands 
of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  when  ready  to 


flee  to  this  country  have  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  (?)  of  a  band  of  Kurds,  who  de¬ 
mand  twenty  cents  a  head  for  escorting  them. 
Then  the  band  of  men,  women  and  children 
would  start  off  at  night,  over  the  bleak,  cold 
mountains.  The  awful  exposure,  the  long,  weary 
tramps  make  a  tale  that  would  melt  any  heart. 
In  some  lonely  place  their  Kurdish  guards  would 
strip  them  of  every  piece  of  property  they  had, 
every  hat,  stocking,  sandal,  or  shirt,  they  could 
use,  and  leave  them  to  their  fate.  In  this  ter¬ 
rible  plight  ten  thousand  have  found  their  way 
down  to  the  Plain  of  Oroomiah.  They  are  ut¬ 
terly  helpless,  destitute,  almost  naked  and  starv¬ 
ing.  At  one  place  where  a  large  band  were 
sleeping  in  adjoining  stables,  four  armed  Kurds 
came  in  and  took  every  bit  of  clothing  and 
carefully-hoarded  money.  Any  resistance  would 
have  been  impossible,  for  they  would  have  been 
shot  down  in  cold  blood. 

What  can  be  done  for  these  poor,  forlorn 
human  beings?  This  question  comes  home  to 
our  hearts  daily,  hourly.  The  situation  becomes 
each  day  more  terrible,  as  bands  of  refugees  are 
constantly  arriving  and  winter  is  approaching 
and  prices  are  high,  and  soon  the  fact  of  their 
litreally  dying  of  cold  and  hunger  will  face  us.” 

Mrs.  Labaree  goes  on  at  some  length,  telling 
of  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  actually  at  her 
own  door:  “Will  you  go  with  me  down  into  our 
yards,  the  mission  property  of  the  city  of  Oroo¬ 
miah?  As  I  drove  in  this  evening  at  sunset,  the 
street  was  filled  with  men  who  had  been  begging 
their  daily  bread,  the  successful  ones  munching 
at  pieces  of  bread  as  they  came  along.  The 
outer  yard  was  filled  with  these  people.  Such 
rags,  such  cold  shivering  people  I  can  never  de¬ 
scribe.  Boys  with  their  feet  tied  up  with  bits 
of  old  carpets,  men  whose  hats  had  been  stolen, 
and  whose  only  head  covering  was  a  piece  of 
torn  handkerchief.  There  was  one  poor  little 
bit  of  a  girl  with  her  father,  not  more  than 
three  or  four  years  old.  Nothing  but  a  tangle 
of  her  own  hair  covered  her  head  this  cold  night 
and  her  little  hands  were  red  with  cold.  A  few 
cotton  clothes  were  all  she  had  to  protect  her.  I 
came  in  and  sent  her  down  a  little  something  to 
eat,  which  she  greedily  devoured,  and  a  piece  of 
cloth  to  tie  on  her  head,  and  her  father  led  her 
away  happy.  Lying  right  on  my  back  porch  was 
a  man  in  the  most  awful  rags.  His  arms  were 
almost  bare  and  his  coarse  clothing  of  sacking 
hardly  hung  on  him,  and  he  was  fairly  shiver¬ 
ing.  He  said  he  was  to  start  for  Russia  to¬ 
morrow  and  that  was  all  he  had  to  wear.  How 
gratefully  he  put  on  an  old  coat  of  Mr.  Labaree’s 
and  called  down  blessings  on  the  donor !  Would 
that  our  closets  were  full  of  things  that  could  be 
given  away,  but  alas  they  are  not  I 

We  cannot  hope,  even  if  a  great  deal  of  money 
is  sent  to  help  us  to  help  these  poor  people,  to 
get  more  than  a  certain  per  cent,  over  into 
Russia.  As  Dr.  Cochran  was  saying  to-day  the 
situation  is  very  serious,  and  when  the  rains 
which  have  held  off  unusually  come  on,  what 
will  these  poor  people  do? 

Oh,  dear  friends,  is  there  not  some  part  of 
your  Christmas  cheer  that  you  can  spare  for 
them?  Can  you  not  by  some  little  ^ct  of  self- 
denial  help  to  keep  these  starving  babies  and 
freezing  boys  and  girls  from  their  misery?  It 
hurts  me  to  ask  for  help  in  this  way,  but  it 
hurts  me  more  to  see  these  poor,  poor  people 
about  me  and  know  that  all  I  can  do  for  them 
is  but  the  very  smallest  drop  in  the  bucket. 
When  I  hold  my  warm,  well-fed  baby  in  my 
arms,  my  heart  almost  breaks  to  think  of  those 
poor  babies  at  my  door.  Twenty  cents  will  buy 
material  to  cover  a  child,  or  thirty  cents  for  a 
woman.  Six  cents  will  buy  four  pounds  of 
native  bread.  A  little  money  goes  much  farther 
here  than  in  America.  Do  pray  for  these  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  of  ours,  in  their  misery  and  want, 
and  if  you  can  help  them,  how  glad  you  will 
make  us.  ” 


We  hope  to  give  news  of  these  sufferers  again, 
but  meanwhile  the  treasurer,  Mr.  William 
Dulles,  is  forwarding  money  as  fast  as  any 
comes  in  for  them. 

It  was  a  pleasure  indeed  to  see  and  welcome 
Mr.  Moffett  from  Korea  and  recall  all  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  appreciative  things  that  Mrs. 
Isabella  Bird  Bishop  has  written  of  him  and 
his  work. 

I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  speak  for  the 
women  of  Korea,  he  said,  for  we  want  six 
ladies  there  right  now  as  missionaries.  Pyeng 
Yang  itself  needs  two.  Mr.  Lee  and  I  have 
had  our  hands  more  than  full  and  we  have  not 
answered  one-tenth  of  the  requests  for  help.  It 
is  hard  for  us  men  to  reach  them  anyway.  1 
arrange  for  a  service  in  the  room  of  the  wife  of 
a  native  helper.  The  women  gather  in  the  dark 
room  inside,  where  I  cannot  see  them,  and  I 
stand  in  the  outer  one,  where  they  can  see  me. 
Perhaps  one  out  of  ten  can  read,  so  all  instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  given  by  word  of  mouth.  But  in 
Pyeng  Yang  we  were  not  able  to  gather  them  at 
all,  until  Mrs.  Lee  came,  and  then  one  hundred 
and  fifty  came  the  first  day.  A  class  of  twenty 
were  soon  asking  to  be  received  into  the  church, 
and  later  eighty  more  from  outside,  so  there  are 
a  hundred  in  one  year  wanting  to  profess  Christ. 
Ten,  having  been  instructed  by  their  husbands 
or  sons,  learning  from  the  native  helper,  but 
knowing  no  missionary,  asked  to  be  examined. 
It  was  an  embarrassing  situation.  They  are  so 
timid,  we  wondered  if  they  could  say  anything 
in  our  presence,  and  we  hardly  knew  what  to 
ask  them.  But  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  present, 
I  put  the  first  question.  “How  is  it,”  I  asked, 
“that  you,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  knew  nothing 
of  Jesus  are  now  willing  to  make  this  stand,  and 
want  to  profess  His  name?  Who  is  He?  What 
do  you  know  of  Him?”  They  all  began  to  speak 
at  once,  telling  what  they  knew  of  Christ,  what 
He  was  to  them,  and  “How  could  we  help  want¬ 
ing  to  come  to  Him,  who  else  is  there  for  us  to 
go  to?”  they  asked.  Such  testimony  from  the 
heart  of  almost  heathen  women  I  had  never 
heard  and  we  missionaries  could  only  look  at 
each  other  with  tears  in  our  eyes.  W’e  had  gone 
there  in  fear  for  their  fear,  but  here  the  way  was 
ail  prepared. 

The  men  are  asking  us  to  help  the  women,  we 
have  catechumens  in  twenty  villages,  and  re¬ 
quests  to  come  to  a  hundred.  Mrs.  Lee  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Wells,  have  their  hands  full,  and 
we  need  more  ladies  who  can  go  into  the  villages. 

I  went  into  one  northern  village  and  an  old 
woman  met  me  with  the  utmost  hatred  in  her 
face ;  I  was  almost  mobbed  there,  but  now  we 
have  twenty  women  there  who  are  Christians. 
In  one  place  the  oflScials  persecuted  the  women, 
and  going  into  their  inner  quarters,  took  what¬ 
ever  they  could  lay  hands  on.  The  men  wanted 
to  revenge  the  insult,  but  the  Christian  women 
said,  “No,  let  us  wait  and  pray  over  this,” 
and  the  next  day  said,  “Do  not  try  to  avenge 
us,  Christ  bore  far  more  for  us,  we  will  pray  for 
them  instead.  ’  ’  And  so  twenty  of  them  gather 
every  Sunday  for  worship,  afraid  to  sing  or  midce 
any  noise  lest  the  officials  will  hear  them,  and 
loyal  to  their  new  religion  though  they  have 
never  had  a  missionary  or  seen  an  American 
woman. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Mr.  Moffett  told  of 
Dr.  Whiting  and  her  thirty-five  hundred  patients 
at  the  hospital  in  Soeul ;  her  progress  in  the 
language  and  Miss  Jacobson’s  as  well,  and  her 
desire  for  another  doctor,  so  she  can  be  free  to 
go  into  the  villages  to  teach  and  heal.  He  spoke 
of  the  work  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  is 
not  BO  great  in  the  north  where  our  workers 
are  as  in  the  south,  and  other  interesting  facts. 

In  the'closing  prayer  Mr.  Moffett  thanked  Qod 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express  for  the  joy 
of  being  co- laborers  with  Him,  and  prayed  for 
great  spiritual  blessing  on  the  home  churches 
in  these  days  of  opportunity. 
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The  Interior  aavs  that  in  a  naner  read  before 
the  Chica^  miniaters’  meetinsr.  Dr.  Zenoe  illus¬ 
trated  his  subject  in  a  very  neat  way : 

He  was  discussing  the  relations  of  the^church 
to  the  proeress  of  Biblical  and  other  investiga¬ 
tion,  in  which,  by  the  similitude  of  an  army,  he 
nid  that  the  advance  guard  should  not  detach 
itself  from  the  main  body  by  a  too  rapid  advance 
to  new  positions,  nor  the  rear  guard  lose  its  rela¬ 
tions  by  refusing  to  move,  '^e  determination 
of  the  position  of  the  church  has  hitherto  been 
by  the  rasping  processes  of  judicial  procedure — 
to  which  he  might  have  truly  and  well  added 
that  influences  unfavorable  to  just  and  wise 
conclusions  obtrude  themselves.  He  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  mode  for  elBfecting  the  determination  of 
the  mind  of  the  church  which  was  contemplated 
by  the  framers  of  the  Ckinfession  of  Faith,  but 
which  has  lapsed  from  use  and  almost  from 
memory.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Chapter  XXXI. , 
Section  2,  and  is  as  follows:  “It  ^longeth  to 
Synods  and  councils,  ministerially,  to  determine 
controversies  of  faith  and  cases  of  conscience.  ’  ’ 
Here  a  judicial  process  is  not  contemplated.  A 
brother  may  come  before  a  Synod  or  council 
and  present  any  views  or  questions  of  conscience, 
and  ask  advice  as  to  his  limitations — and  this 
without  any  derogation  of  hie  loyalty  to  accepted 
truth,  or  of  his  ndelity  to  his  vows.  The  sub 
ject  would  be  thoughtfully  discussed,  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  members  offerra  and  considered,  the 
position  of  the  church  ascertained,  and  the  ap¬ 
plicant  fatemally  advised  in  regard  to  bis  course, 
to  which  advice  he  is  bound,  under  his  vows, 
to  submit.  To  employ  the  Doctor’s  military 
illustration,  if  the  applicant  be  of  the  advance 
guard,  he  may  be  awed  to  keep  himself  in 
touch  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  or  he 
mav  be  told  that  his  pioneer  work  is  appreciated 
and  acceptable. 

But  can  a  man  who  haaFconvictions  of  '  truth 
which  his  brethren  may  think  disturbing,  be¬ 
cause  untimely,  or  for  other  reasons — can  he 
honestly  and  conscientiously  forbear  to  exploit 
them?  That  will  depend  upon  his  opinion  of 
himself — and  that  opinion  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  his  knowledge.  If  he  know  very  lit¬ 
tle,  then  his  discovery  will  occupy  nearly  his 
whole  horizon,  and  appear  to  him  so  important 
that  he  must  do  or  die.  If  his  range  of  mowl- 
edge  be  large,  then  his  new  view  wul  shrink  in 
importance — and  the  more  he  knows  the  lees  in¬ 
clined  he  will  be  to  exploit  his  differences  with 
his  brethren.  The  captain  of  an  ocean  liner 
pays  no  attention  to  the  position  of  his  passen¬ 
gers  on  the  hurricane-deck.  They  may  stand  or 
sit  against  the  guards  on  either  side.  But  if 
I  am  paddling  a  friend  in  my  sleek  little  canoe 
on  a  northern  lake  I  require  him  to  sit  in  the 
middle,  sit  still,  and  “not  wink  one  eye  at  a 
time.’’  If  he  should  sit  on  the  edge,  the  boat 
would  whirl  over  and  spill  us,  both  out  and  in. 
It  all  depends  on  the  size  of  a  man’s  intellectual 
boat  and  the  ballast  of  his  cargo,  whether  he 
can  honestly  and  safely  take  on  any  additional 
freight,  or  move'from  starboard  to  larboard. 


The  Christian  Advocate  says  that  many  of  its 
churches  are  in  the  midst  of  “times  of  refresh¬ 
ing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord’’ : 

Their  prayers  to  God  and  appeals  to  men  hav¬ 
ing  secured  the  granting  of  the  desire  of  their 
hearts,  they  are  busily  engaged  in  encouraging 
returning  wanderers  to  do  their  first  works  over 
again,  guiding  inquirers,  and  placing  new  con¬ 
verts  under  proper  instruction.  More  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  are  they  than  those  who  have  merely 
material  prosperity. 

Churches  without  revivals  and  making  no 
efforts  to  produce  them,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  should  be  considered  anomalies;  yet  the 
exceptional  character  of  an  anomaly,  alas, 
makes  the  word  inappropriate,  for  there  are 
many  such.  In  some  instances  the  ministers 
are  vainly  fighting,  as  one  that  beateth  the  air. 
They  receive  no  sympathy.  In  others  they  ap¬ 
pear  quite  calm,  and  pastor  and  people  together 
are  plainly  at  ease  in  Zion. 

Say  not,  “There  are  yet  four  months. ’’  In  less 
than  six  weeks  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
will  be  preparing  to  change  their  residency. 
The  spring  business  will  be  absorbing  attention 
and,  outside  of  those  denominations  that  observe 
Lent,  and  perhaps  within  their  bounds,  all 
forms  of  amusement  will  be  competing,  alas, 
too  often  successfully,  with  the  Church  of 
Christ.  There  is  not  a  day  to  be  lost  “It  is 
high  time  to  awake.  ’’  The  apathy  of  ministers, 
Christian  parents,  Sunday-school  teachers,  may 
be  the  means  of  the  damnation  of  more  souls 


within  the  next  three  months,  than  those  minis¬ 
ters,  parents,  and  teachers  have ,  saved  in  as 
many  years.  Consonant  with  the  situation  was 
the  spirit  of  the  mother  who  shut  herself  in  her 
room  to  prav,  because  another  year  had  passed 
and  her  children  were  unsaved ;  with  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  teacher  who  said,  “I  am  not  sure 
that  I  am  not  to  blame  that  not  one  of  my  class 
has  given  his  heart  to  Christ  this  year:’*  with 
the  minister  who  cried  in  agony,  “If  thou 
hast  called  me  to  preach,  wh^  have  I  not  souls 
added  in  my  minify?’’  until  he  saw  that  he 
had  not  put  half  the  energy  into  this  branch  of 
a  pastor’s  work  which  he  had  given  to  material 
enterprises,  and  to  the  social  requirements  of  his 
position. 


The  Congregational  ist  discuss^  the  rather  un¬ 
usual  topic  of  “The  Evils  of  Undenominational- 
ism. ’’  Glancing  at  the  rise  and  slow  growth  of 
the  Unitarians  and  one  or  two  kindred  denom¬ 
inations,  it  continues : 

The  letoon  enforced  for  these  denominations 
we  shall  do  well  to  heed  for  our  own.  When 
Unitarians  separated  from  the  Congregational 
body  both  denominations  had  the  same  polity. 
But  the  orthodox  churches,  finding  many  of 
their  number  deprived  of  their  meeting  houses, 
records  and  name^  and,  as  they  believed,  by 
unjust  interpretations  of  statute  laws,  drew 
closer  together  for  aggressive  work,  while  Uni¬ 
tarians  fostered  a  growing  pride  in  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  local  churches.  Congre^a- 
tionalists  planted  seminaries  to  train  their  min¬ 
isters  and  schools  and  colleges  to  fit  them  for 
such  training.  They  cared  for  these  institutions 
as  they  expanded  to  include  youth  who  wished 
to  be  educated  for  all  the  pursuits  of  life.  They 
organized  local  and  State  associations  and  socie¬ 
ties  to  extend  their  membership  throughout  our 
own  land  and  into  all  lands.  They  united  in 
declarations  of  their  belief  and  purpose.  They 
started  and  fostered  periodicals  to  defend  their 
faith  and  advance  their  work  and  to  spread 
information  about  both. 

The  organizations  out  of  which  the  Sunday- 
school  and  Publishing  Society  has  been  evolved 
were  created  by  those  who  believed  in  their 
necessity  for  the  life  of  the  denomination.  The 
Recorder  and  the  other  religious  newspapers, 
which  were  finally  merged  in  The  Congregation - 
alist,  were  begun  for  uie  same  reason  and  pur¬ 
pose.  Cong^ationalists  took  pride  in  tneir 
literature.  I^e^  felt  that  it  was  absolutely 
essential  to  their  success.  They  loved  their 
benevolent  societies.  They  were  zealous  to  see 
that  these  societies  were  effectively  manned  and 
carried  on.  Many  of  our  ablest  men  and  women 
willingly  spent  money  and  time  to  attend  the 
annual  meetings  of  these  bodies  and  to  bring 
back  the  influence  of  them  to  the  local  churches. 
They  felt  that  the  business  of  these  bodies  was 
their  business  and  dependent  on  them.  They 
studied  the  accounts  of  it  with  personal  inter¬ 
est,  as  men  who  own  stocks  study  the  reports  of 
the  markets. 

If  Trinitarian  Congregational ists  felt  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  management  of  any  of  their  socie¬ 
ties  they  did  not  on  that  account  abandon  their 
interest,  but  sought  to  improve  the  management. 
Their  denomination  was  to  them  the  most  im¬ 
portant  work  in  advancing  the  kin^om  of  God, 
because  it  was  the  work  which  God  had  in¬ 
trusted  to  them.  The  reports  of  its  progress  and 
of  the  welfare  of  the  churches,  the  discussion  of 
its  principles  and  the  record  of  its  life  from 
week  to  week  were  matters  with  which  they 
were  deeply  concerned.  They  valued  their  de¬ 
nominational  newspapers  as  essential  to  the 
growth  of  the  work  they  loved,  and  ministers 
and  laymen  thought  it  for  their  own  highest 
interest  to  extend  the  circulation  of  these  papers. 
Among  the  topics  of  pulpit  and  prayer  meeting 
which  attracts  most  attention  were  the  denom¬ 
inational  work  and  life  which  they  shared  and 
the  relation  of  these  to  the  whole  kingdom  of 
God. 

These  statements  were  not  applicable  by  any 
means  to  all  Congregational  ministers  or  laymen, 
but  their  application  to  many  will  be  recognized 
at  once  by  those  who  were  familiar  with  the 
leaders  of  the  last  generation.  To  the  men  and 
women  of  that  spirit  is  mainly  due  the  strength 
of  Congregationalism  to-day.  If  that  spirit  had 
been  more  general  our  denomination  would  now 
be  much  larger  and  more  infiuential  for  good 
than  it  is.  The  so-called  liberality  which  ig¬ 
nores  it  is  not  genuine  devotion  to  God  or  His 
truth,  llie  usefulness  of  Congregationalists  in 
spreading  the  spirit  of  Christ,  in  maintaining 
integrity  in  the  nation  and  in  regenerating  men 
will  depend  much  on  their  loyalty  to  the  trusts 
assumed  by  them  as  members  of  their  own  de¬ 
nomination. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  takes  note  that 
this  day,  Thursday,  January  28th,  is  set  apart 
as  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges : 

It  will  be  generally  observed  by  the  Colleges 
themselves  and  can  be  expected  to  quicken  spir¬ 
itual  life  among  the  students.  It  ought  to  have 
a  much  wider  and  solemn  observance  in  the 
churches  than  has  been  usual.  The  inteUectual 
forces  which  will  control  the  next  generation  are 
receiving  direction  to  day  in  the  various  colleges 
and  training  schools  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  this  power  be  thor¬ 
oughly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Christ  and  right¬ 
eousness.  When  liie  tendency  is  so  strong  toward 
a  purely  secular  and  materialistic  philosophy  of 
lire,  when  money  making  and  sensual  pleasure 
present  themselves  as  the  end  of  endeavor,  it  is 
of  supreme  importance  that  in  the  seats  of  learn¬ 
ing  Christ  and  Christian  living  should  be  ex¬ 
alted,  and  spiritual  aims  be  made  supreme. 
This  can  only  be  through  a  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  this  must  come  in  response  to  prayer. 
Ljt  the  Church  awake  to  the  importance  of  the 
call.  Its  own  future  is  involved,  not  only  in 
the  holding  loyal  to  it  an  educated  constituency, 
but  in  maintaining  a  supply  of  consecrated  and 
fully  equipp^  ministers.  There  was  a  time 
when  one- fourth  and  more  of  College  graduate 
entered  the  ministry,  to-day  the  percentage  is 
lees  and  decreasing.  The  times  call  for  united 
and  earnest  supplication  for  a  blessing  on  our 
Collies. 


The  Observer  concludes  on  the  subject  of 
“'The  Arbitration  Treaty’’  as  follows: 

It  is  the  chief  value  of  the  treaty  that  its 
very  existence  tends  to  accustom  the  public  mind 
to  thoughts  of  peace.  With  resort  to  a  tribunal 
made  obligatory  before  war  can  be  entered  upon, 
time  will  be  given  for  that  sober  second  thought 
which  so  largely  reduces  the  chances  of  war. 
Moderation  wUl  take  the  place  of  angry  impulse, 
and  calm  discussion  that  of  bitter  invective. 
The  nations  will  be  confirmed  in  the  habit  of 
peace,  and  of  postponing  resort  to  force  until  all 
pacific  remedies  nave  been  exhausted.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  consequences  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  n^otiation  would  have  been  highly 
injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  peace. 
That  these  interests  will  be  enormously  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  exampe  of  two  intensely  practical 
and  self-willed  nations  solemnly  decreeing  that, 
between  themselves,  the  sword  shall  be  oeaten 
into  a  pruning  hook,  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope.  If  two  such  nations  can  deliberately  agree 
to  abandon  the  old  sav^e  ways  of  adjusting 
questions  of  conflicting  interest  or  ambition, 
the  wisdom  and  sanity  of  following  their  exam¬ 
ple  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  themselves  upon 
other  peoples.  Race  hatreds,  the  ambition  of 
dynasties,  and  the  selfishness  and  prejudices  of 
statesmen  and  politicians,  may  postpone  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  general  scheme  for  years.  But 
with  the  progress  already  made,  the  time  must 
eventually  come  when  the  uselessness  and  crime 
of  war  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes,  which  at 
their  b^inning  would  yield  to  arbitration,  will 
be  clearly  recognized.  Not  only  for  its  inesti¬ 
mable  benefit  to  the  two  great  nations  immedi¬ 
ately  concerned,  but  as  an  impetus  and  step  to 
universal  arbitration  and  disarmament,  con¬ 
gratulations  upon  the  new  treaty  cannot  be  too 
hea^  and  sincere.  As  Mr.  Carl  Schurz  said  at 
the  Washington  conference,  “it  is  a  very  serious 
contrivance  for  very  serious  business,’’  and  as 
such,  action  should  be  taken  upon  it  only  after 
due  consideration.  But  its  rejection  by  the 
United  States  Senate  is  not  imaginable. 


The  North  and  West  remarks  that  the  saloon 
keeper  and  the  wholesale  liquor  seller  want  to 
extend  their  trade  and  to  gain  new  customers,  if 
they  have  ordinary  business  enterprise.  It  con¬ 
tinues: 

At  the  Liquor  League  of  Ohio  a  short  time 
since  a  candid  officer  said  :  “It  will  appear  from 
these  facte,  gentlemen,  that  the  success  of  our 
business  is  dependent  largely  upon  the  creation 
of  appetite  for  drink.  Men  who  drink  liquor 
like  others,  will  die,  and  if  there  is  no  new  ap¬ 
petite  created,  our  counters  will  be  empty,  as 
will  be  our  coffers.  Our  children  will  go  hungry, 
or  we  must  change  our  business  to  that  of  some 
other  more  remunerative.  The  open  field  for 
the  creation  of  this  appetite  is  among  the  boys. 
After  men  have  grown,  and  their  habits  are 
formed,  they  rarely  ever  change  in  this  regard. 
It  will  be  needful  therefore,  that  this  missionary 
work  be  done  among  the  boys,  and  I  make  the 
suggestion,  gentlemen,  that  nickels  expended  in 
treats  to  the  boys  now,  will  return  in  dollarsTto 
your  tills  after  the  appetite  has  been  form^. 
Above  all  things,  create  appetite!’’ 
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turbing  fact.  It  was  the  name  which  diatreeeed 
them.  If  they  could  silence  these  men,  forbid 
them  to^witnees  for  “this  name”  (they  shrank 
even  from  pronouncing  it,  vs,  17)  they  would  not 
interfere  with  their  beneficent  work.  But  they 
could  not  have  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
“spread”  like  a  contagious  disease  (compare  2 
Tim.  ii.  17).  Impotently  enough  they  decide 
to  “emphatically  threaten”  Peter  and  John  and 
let  them  go. 

The  narrative  is  evidently  very  much  con¬ 
densed,  but  the  central  idea  of  the  Apostles’ 
reply  to  the  threats  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  doubt¬ 
less  in  the  very  words  of  verse  19.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  decide  questions 
of  right  and  wrong ;  they  were  perfectly  compe¬ 
tent  to  judge  of  the  moral  character  of  the  com¬ 
mand  they  had  laid  upon  the  Apostles.  The  re¬ 
fusal  of  Peter  to  accept  their  judgment  shows 
that  he  had  risen  very  far  above  the  habits  of 
thought  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up. 

There  was  really  no  reason  why  Peter  and  John 
should  be  punished ;  they  had  broken  no  law 
either  in  healing  the  man  or  in  preaching,  (for 
the  law  of  Moses  nowhere  gives  the  right  of 
prosecution  for  an  opinion ;  a  heresy  trial  was 
ab.x)lutely  impossible  under  Jewish  polity). 
The  Sanhedrin  were  therefore  reduced  to  threats, 
and  the  Apostles  were  set  at  liberty. 

They  fully  recognized  the  gravity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  however,  and  so  did  their  immediate  asso¬ 
ciates  (vs.  23).  In  solemn  prayer  they  laid  the 
whole  matter  before  Ood.  There  is  a  brave  sim¬ 
plicity  in  their  prayer  which  is  very  striking. 
It  goes  straight  to  the  point,  not  presuming  to 
suggest  to  Ood  how  he  shall  advance  his  cause. 
They  leave  it  all  with  Him.  “Behold,”  they 
say,  but  they  do  not  suggest  a  remedy.  They  do 
desire  that  the  name  of  their  Lord  should  be 
vindicated,  and  for  themselves  they  wish  not 
immunity  from  persecution  but  strength  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 

The  answer  came  at  once  (vs.  31).  The  sign 
was  not  the  same  as  that  of  Pentecost,  but  the 
result  was  the  same.  A  fresh  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  came  upon  the  little  company.  The 
effect  was  immediate:  “They  spake  the  Word  of 
God  with  boldness.”  Not  mere  physical  cour¬ 
age.  This  boldness  was  moral  and  spiritual. 
They  dared  to  think  freely  and  broadly  of  those 
things  which  they  had  been  taught ;  they  were 
not  afraid  of  the  conclusions  to  which  an  honest 
acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  illuminated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  might  lead  them.  Boldness 
of  this  sort  is  not  laxity.  They  had  their  opin¬ 
ions,  but  they  were  willing  to  lay  their  opinions 
where  they  had  laid  their  hearts,  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  to  be  remodelled  unto  Hie  likeness.  The 
process  was  not  always  an  easy  one  as  Peter’s 
subsequent  history  shows.  They  were  human, 
and  found  it  hard  to  see  any  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  beliefs.  But  they  desired  to  fol¬ 
low  where  God  led  them ;  therefore  in  spite  of 
human  limitations  “with  all  boldness”  they 
spake  the  word. 


elsewhere,  had  come  to  pass  the  remnant  of  their 
days  in  the  beloved  city.  That  these  should 
share  of  their  substance  with  their  impecunious 
fellow  converts  was  the  most  natural  thing  possi¬ 
ble  under  the  circumstances. 

It  is  certain  that  this  sharing  of  funds  would 
appear  to  the  Apostles  to  be  eminently  natural 
and  proper.  It  had  been  their  own  custom  dur¬ 
ing  the  lifetime  of  their  Lord,  and  his  teachings 
had  led  them  to  estimate  material  good  at  its 
true  value  as  compared  with  spiritual  riches 
(Luke  xii.  15;  Matt.  vi.  31-33,  etc). 

This  was  not  at  all  like  modern  communism. 
It  was  not  a  law  of  the  Church  (Acts  v.  4)  but  a 
well  understood  custom  that  all  property  should 
be,  not  precisely  held  in  common,  but  subject  to 
the  disposal  of  ths  Apostles  ( iv.  35)  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  body  of  believers.  Certainly  all 
property  had  not  been  at  once  turned  into  money ; 
the  system  had  been  going  on  for  at  least  two 
years  (ii.  44,  45)  when  Joses  Barnabas  sold  hia 
field  (iv.  36,  37);  and  it  was  evidently  some¬ 
thing  peculiar  in  the  circumstances  of  that  event 
which  moved  Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  covet  the 
reputation  which  such  an  act  gained  for  those 
who  practiced  benevolence.  This  is  an  evidence 
that  all  such  giving  up  of  property  was  to  a 
degree  voluntary. 

The  chapter  division  here  is  unfortuante.  The 
two  stories  are  to  be  read  as  companion  but 
contrasting  pictures.  Barnabas  was  a  type  of 
the  true  giver,  Ananias  and  Sapphira  of  false 
givers. 

Barnabas  was  a  prophet  and  teacher  (xiii.  1) 
and  in  xiv.  14  he  is  called  an  apostle.  He  was 
a  Levite,  and  a  foreigner,  and  his  future  life 
showed  that  he  well  fulfilled  the  promise  he  had 
already  made,  by  the  ministries  which  had 
gained  him  the  title  Son  of  Exhortation.  His 
gift  to  the  Apostles  for  the  use  of  the  Church 
was  evidently  made  with  the  single  purpose  to 
meet  a  real  need.  Bur  (v.  1)  the  gift  of  Ana¬ 
nias  and  Sapphira  had  mere  self-seeking  as  its 
motive.  They  coveted  the  reputation  of  Barna¬ 
bas,  and  they  coveted  money  too.  So  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  give  up  all,  while  in  fact  they  kept 
back  a  part.  Their  deceit  was  great,  but  its 
deepest  guilt  was  that  they  had  thought  to  de¬ 
ceive  God  as  well  as  men. 

The  awful  punishment  which  resulted  from 
this  sin  was  doubtless  needed  by  the  Church 
as  a  warning.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  not 
so  very  different  from  other  men  and  women, 
who  love  the  reputation  of  being  generous,  but 
care  for  money  too.  The  large  donation  that 
figures  at  the  head  of  a  column  may  have  been 
made  up  of  economies  in  charities  that  would 
make  no  show  but  were  obligatory  upon  the 
giver — neglected  relatives  or  friends  whom  to 
relieve  would  gain  no  reputation  to  the  giver. 
And  in  the  early  church  the  reputation  of  gener¬ 
osity  must  have  been  very  fascinating.  It  was 
in  mercy  to  the  infant  Church  that  the  tendency 
to  hypocrisy  in  benevolence  was  thus  early 
crushed  by  the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 
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The  Three  Great  Apostles 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  1897. 

PETER  AND  JOHN  IN  PRISON. 

Acts  iv.  1-31. 

The  International  Lesson  for  last  week  covered 
the  first  part  of  to-day’s  lesson,  and  to  that  stu¬ 
dents  are  referred.  Briefiy  summed  up,  it  tells 
how  the  temple  authorities  were  at  last  roused 
to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  new  move¬ 
ment  by  reports  of  the  sermon  which  Peter  was 
preaching  in  tlie  Temple  Court,  and  the  multi¬ 
tudes  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  healing  of 
the  lame  man.  It  was  hardly  the  fact  of  the 
miracle,  nor  its  publicity,  that  now  impelled 
them  to  intervene,  but  the  character  of  Peter’s 
teachings.  He  had  openly  accused  them  as  a 
body  of  committing  the  egr^ious  error  of  not 
recognizing  in  Jesus  that  Prophet  for  whom  the 
■ation  was  looking  and  whose  appearance  it 
was  their  business  to  recognize.  Worse  than 
that  he  had  openly  accused  them  of  putting  their 
Messiah  to  death.  Even  this  the  Sanhedrin 
might  have  overlooked,  trusting  to  time  to  efface 
the  memory  of  such  accusations,  but  one  teach¬ 
ing  of  Peter’s  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  one 
party  among  them  and  dangerous  to  them  all. 
They  could  not,  for  they  dared  not  overlook  the 
statement  of  a  fact  which  they  were  not  able  to 
sontradict,  that  Jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead. 

They  therefore  sent  the  temple  police  to  arrest 
Peter  and  John.  The  two  disciples  were  detained 
over  night  (not  imprisoned)  in  some  one  of  the 
many  temple  chambers,  the  hour  being  too  late 
for  an  examination  of  them.  On  the  morrow 
they  were  summoned  before  what  from  the  word¬ 
ing  of  verse  6  appears  to  have  been  a  packed 
quorum  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  the  Sadducean 
interest.  It  was  a  simple  thing  to  pack  a 
quorum.  Only  twenty-three  out  of  seventy- 
one  were  required,  and  the  permanent  officers 
of  this  body,  being  always  priests,  were  usu¬ 
ally  Saducees.  The  doctrine  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  being  one  which  was  particularly  ob¬ 
noxious  to  them  they  would  be  present  in  force, 
while  the  Pharisees,  not  being  anxious  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sadducees  would  not  take 
particular  trouble  to  be  present. 

The  Sanhedrin  did  not  however,  directly  at¬ 
tack  the  point  at  issue  but  began  with  the  mira¬ 
cle,  inquiring  as  to  the  power  by  which  it  was 
wrought. 

In  answer  Peter  boldly  proclaimed  that  it  was 
wrought  by  the  power  of. the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
from  this  he  went  on  to  assert  not  only  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  but  the  absolute  necessity 
that  every  one  should  acknowledge  him  as  the 
only  Saviour  (vs.  12). 

The  surprise  manifested  by  the  Sanhedrin  at 
this  answer  of  Peter  was  not  simply,  and  perhaps 
■ot  at  all  due  to  the  physical  and  moral  bravery 
which  he  showed  in  proclaiming  such  a  truth  at 
such  a  time  and  place.  With  the  volatility  of 
scepticism  they  lost  sight  of  the  truth  he  taught 
in  the  almost  puerile  question  how  he,  an  un¬ 
learned  layman  without  Rabbinical  culture, 
could  be  presumptuous  enough  to  presume  to 
teach  the  official  teachers  of  the  people.  In  this 
surprise  John  had  his  part,  showing  that,  al¬ 
though  we  are  not  told  of  it,  he  also  must  have 
been  interrogated  by  the  Council  and  must 
have  made  a  reply  corroborating  Peter’s  assertion. 

How  little  the  replies  of  the  Apostles  touched 
these  rulers  is  shown  by  the  contrast  between 
timir  question  and  that  of  the  convicted  multi¬ 
tude  (ii.  37).  The  latter  ask,  “What  shall  we 
do?”  The  Sanhedrin  ask,  “What  shall  we  do 
WITH  THESE  MEN?”  They  recognized  the  predic¬ 
ament  in  which  they  were  placed;  “a  notorious 
miracle”  (vs.  16)  like  this  could  not  be  denied. 
Nor  indeed  was  the  working  of  miracles  the  dis- 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

True  and  False  Giving. 

Acts  iv.  32;  v.  11. 

Golden  Text. — Man  looketh  on  the  outward 
appearance  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart. — 
1  ^m.  xvi.  7. 

The  circumstances  of  the  early  Church  were 
unique,  as  we  have  already  seen.  In  its  member¬ 
ship  were  many  who  did  not  live  in  Jerusalem, 
but  had  come  hither  from  a  longer  or  shorter  dis¬ 
tance  to  attend  a  feast,  and  who  lingered  now  for 
purposes  of  instruction  and  fellowship.  Many 
of  these  had  no  property  nor  means  of  livelihood, 
and  were  perforce  dependent  upon  the  generosity 
of  the  brethren.  And  so  thorough  was  the  spirit 
of  unity  that  these  people  never  felt  any  lack. 

But  the  Church  was  not  precisely  a  poor 
church.  Many  of  these  converts  of  the  Disper¬ 
sion  were  men  who,  having  amassed  a  fortune 


Do  you  desire  to  learn  the  secret  of  a  restful 
life,  to  learn  how  you  can  be  a  man  or  woman  of 
Christly  power?  You  can  only  become  such  in 
so  far  as  Christ  has  power  over  you  and  takes 
possession  of  you.  .  .  .  You  are  to  live  a  life  of 
obedience  to  authority ;  a  life  in  which  there  is 
but  one  dominating  power — the  omnipotent  im 
perium  of  the  Godhead. — Webb-Peploe. 

Words,  money,  ail  things  else,  are  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  give  away ;  but  when  a  mao  makes 
a  giR  of  his  daily  life  and  practice,  it  is  plain 
that  the  truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  taken 
possession  of  him. — J.  R.  Lowell. 

When  young  Christians  neglect  the  Bible  there 
is  danger  ahead.  The  Word  of  God  is  a  power 
always,  whether  in  strengthening  the  believer 
for  a  better  life,  or  in  leading  those  who  have 
not  found  Christ  to  realize  their  need  of  him. 

What  a  world  this  would  be  if  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints  were  made  out  of  such  durable  stuff 
as  the  perseverance  of  the  sinners  I 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 


Sincerity. 

Feb.  1.  Sincerity  tested.  Matthew  10 :  l&JB. 

2.  Sincerity  proved.  Acts  10  : 14-20. 

8.  Incincerity  forgiven.  Psalms  78 :  38-56. 

A  Incincerity  brim^s  sorrow.  Isaiah  20 : 18-24. 

A  Incincerity  profitless.  Jeremiah  7 : 8-15 

8.  Sincerity  in  Christ.  2  Corinthians  4 : 1-10. 

7.  Topic— Sinoerity:  with  one’s  self,  with  others, 
with  God.  Psalms  15 : 1-15;  Zechariah  8 : 16, 17. 

This  pealm  was  written  probably  at  the  time 
the  ark  was  brought  up  to  Jerusalem.  Its  com¬ 
ing  suggests  the  important  question,  “^o  shall 
abide  in  thy  tabernacle?  who  shall  dwell  in  thy 
holy  hill?”  It  was  that  of  which  David  felt 
assured  when  he  said  in  the  twenty-third  psalm, 
**I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever.  ” 
The  secret  of  the  life  of  Moses  was  that,  he 
aaw  Him  who  was  invisible.  To  dwell  in  the 
presence  of  God,  is  to  have  His  protection  and 
guidance.  It  means  more  than  that  we  keep  the 
thought  of  God  in  mind,  and  live  as  in  His  pres¬ 
ence.  It  is  that  one  may  be  the  friend  of  God,  and 
His  guest,  if  he  has  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  Chrint  dwells  in  his  heart.  The 
question  might  read,  “Who  shall  enter  heaven?” 
The  answer  must  be  that  which  Christ  gave  to 
the  man  who  asked,  “What  shall  I  do  that  I 
may  inherit  eternal  life?”  “If  thou  wouldest  en¬ 
ter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments.”  And 
when  he  asked  which  commandment?  Christ 
recites  the  second  table  of  the  law,  taking  the 
man  on  his  own  ground,  and  testing  him  by 
his  own  test.  The  second  table  is  that  by  which 
the  world  usually  tests  Christians.  It  looks  at 
their  lives ;  the  man  of  God  walks  uprightly  and 
goes  straight  forward  in  the  plain  path  of  duty. 
The  way  of  sin  is  a  crooked  way,  winding  in  and 
out,  and  going  hither  and  thither,  and  never 
following  the  straight  line  of  rectitude.  This 
is  always  the  shortest  distance,  the  true  way  is 
always  the  shortest  way,  going  straight  to  the 
mark,  never  turning  aside  at  the  call  of  tempta¬ 
tion.  This  simple  straight- forwardness  is  the 
one  sure  test  of  a  Christian.  His  whole  manner 
of  life — what  the  Scripture  calls  his  “walk  and 
conversation”  shows  a  beautiful  consistency. 
He  is  a  genuine  man,  a  true  man,  with  the  open 
.countenance  that  shows  the  open  heart,  without 
hypocrisy.  He  speaks  truth  in  the  heart.  There 
is  no  crookedness  in  him,  none  of  that  dishon¬ 
esty  of  mind  which  will  not  even  reason  truly ; 
but  driven  from  one  refuge  of  lies  flies  to  an¬ 
other.  Such  an  one  cannot  be  honest.  Of  course 
nobody  will  believe  or  trust  a  man  who  is  not  hon¬ 
est  even  with  himself,  and  who  cheats  himself 
if  he  does  not  cheat  others. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  conversed  the  same 
day  with  two  physicians  on  the  subject  of  per¬ 
sonal  religion.  One  was  willing  to  look  at  the 
truth  squarely  and  fairly,  while  the  other 
quibbled  and  dodged,  so  that  we  said,  “that 
man  is  not  honest,”  and  not  long  after  he  was 
detected  in  forgery  and  fled  the  country. 

One  who  is  true  in  heart  will  not  slander 
with  his  tongue,  nor  believe  or  circulate  a  scan¬ 
dal.  Even  if  a  report  of  evil  be  true,  a  truly 
good  man  will  not  go  about  repeating  it. 
He  will  hide  the  shameful  story,  and  try  to 
forget  it.  If  there  is  any  creature  whom  he 
despises  it  is  a  tale-bearer  who  goes  about  tat¬ 
tling  from  door  to  door.  A  court  of  justice  will 
allow  no  evidence  which  is  not  personal ;  a  sec¬ 
ond  hand  report  is  not  considered  trustworthy. 
"They  say”  or  “I  heard”  will  not  be  listened 
to.  Every  witness  must  stand  cross  questioning, 
to  see  if  he  betrays  any  bias,  or  deception,  in 
his  testimony.  Every  one  who  is  accused  is 
treated  as  innocent  until  his  guilt  is  proven,  and 
BO  determined  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  Tale  bear¬ 
ing  is  like  scattering  Are  brands  or  seeds  of 
noxious  weeds.  The  priest  who  bade  a  tale¬ 
bearer  to  scatter  seeds  of  thistles  in  her  yard, 
and  then  gather  them  up  if  she  could,  showed 
her  the  evil  of  her  tongue.  It  is  a  good  advice 


that  somebody  gives,  that  one  should  put  a  story 
through  three  sieves  before  repeating  it :  First, 
is  it  tone?  Second,  is  it  kind?  And  third,  will 
it  do  any  good  to  tell  it? 

Another  mark  of  a  true  man  is  that  he  despises 
a  reprobate,  who  has  passed  his  probation  and 
is  conflrmed  in  evil,  giving  himself  to  sin.  A 
generous  spirit  hates  evil  and  lying  as  the  mean¬ 
est  of  all  thin^  If  he  were  capable  of  such  a 
thing  he  would  despise  himself  for  it. 

The  word  of  such  a  man  is  as  good  ae  his 
bond.  “He  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and 
changeth  not.”  His  vow  is  sacred  at  any  cost 
to  himself.  To  such  an  one  honor  means  life.. 
We  once  heard  a  distinguished  member  of  Con- 

f;ress,  who  had  been  offered  twenty  thousand  dol- 
ars  as  a  bribe,  spurn  it  with  contempt,  and 
with  a  holy  indignation  that  any  man  should 
think  so  meanly  of  him  even  to  suggest  such  a 
thing.  He  felt  it  to  be  a  gross  insult  to  his 
honor,  as  well  as  to  his  Christian  principles. 
After  all,  there  is  no  greater  test  of  uprightoees 
than  that  of  the  old  prophet  Zechariah:  “Speak 
ye  every  man  the  truth  with  his  neighbor ;  ex¬ 
ecute  the  judgment  of  truth  and  peace  in  your 
gates ;  and  let  none  of  you  imagine  evil  in  your 
hearts  against  his  neighbor.”  This  is  the 
essence  and  the  spirit  of  the  second  command¬ 
ment,  which  leads  an  honest  mind  and  heart 
back  to  the  Faith,  so  that  Morality  may  be  said 
to  be  the  stepping  stone  to  Religion,  for  it  is  the 
flrst  requirement  of  him  who  would  worship 
God,  that  he  should  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
tn  truth. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

77  Madison  Street. 

Mas.  OaoBOK  H.  MoObkw,  Chairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  BRawsTaa,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  ClarA^Fixld,  Treasnrer. 

Miss  Alicb  C.  Matxr,  Supt. 

CLUB  WORK. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  we  now  have  enough  money  to  carry 
the  Home  Makers  through  the  winter,  and  we 
only  wish  some  of  these  Kind  friends  who  have 
made  the  club  possible,  would  come  down  on  a 
Thursday  afternoon  to  see  the  women  enjoy  their 
lectures  and  talks  and  their  sociable  cup  of  tea. 
They  would  surely  be  interested  and  touched  to 
see  how  cheerfully  and  bravely  these  toiling  sis¬ 
ters  accept  the  hardships  of  their  lot.  and  it 
would  do  the  women  good  to  come  in  personal 
touch  with  this  outside  sympathy  and  interest 
that  is  unknown  to  them  now. 

We  are  so  happy  over  the  successful  working 
of  our  Mother’s  Club  that  we  are  more  than  ever 
anxious  to  start  again  with  the  young  people. 
While  Mr.  Biis  is  begging  for  the  use  of  the 
public  schools  for  evening  clubs,  it  is  a  pity  not 
to  have  ou2  rooms  used,  even  though  we  can 
accommodate  but  a  small  number  of  the  great 
army  he  telle  of.  We  are  now  discussing  plans 
for  the  boys  and  as  we  have  two  volunteers  ready 
to  take  hold  of  it,  and  an  experienced  friend  has 
promised  to  help  in  the  organizing  and  starting 
of  it,  we  hope  that  before  long  we  can  tell  you 
of  the  Boys*  Club  as  an  accomplished  fact.  But 
the  poor  girls  are  still  adrift  in  the  streets  and 
asking  for  a  haven  of  refuge.  No  volunteers 
offer  for  this,  our  little  band  of  workers  is  al¬ 
ready  too  overburdened  to  undertake  any  more 
regular  resiMnsibilities  and  we  cannot  afford 
thirty  or  thirty-flve  dollars  a  month  for  a  paid 
worker.  We  have  learned  b^  past  exi^rience, 
that  it  is  necessarv  to  have  just  the  right  one 
to  interest  the  girls  and  gradually  lead  them 
upward  without  their  knowing  it.  There  is  a 
delightful  story  of  a  young  girl  from  one  of  the 
most  luxurious  homes  in  this  city  going  into 
club  work  with  such  enthusiasm  and  sympathy 
that  she  had  met  r^ularly  with  her  ^irls  for 
more  than  a  year  without  weir  suspecting  that 
she  was  not  one  of  their  own  noble  army  of  wage 
earners.  No  one  had  such  power  and  influence 
over  them,  because  she  was  never  the  teacher  or 
leader  except  as  chosen  by  them  and  never 
allowed  them  to  feel  there  was  the  slightest 
difference  in  their  tastes  or  circumstances.  Such 
a  consecrated  and  self-forgetful  worker  is  what 
we  want,  and  we  could  promise  a  rich  return  in 
the  response  of  our  poor  girls,  who  are  rough  and 
untutored,  but  warmhearted  and  approawable. 
Would  that  some  bright,  sympathetic  young 
woman  would  feel  like  undertaking  this  work  for 
the  King. 


Children’s  Department 


PINS  AND  CORDS. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

I  longed  to  help  build  the  Temple 
For  Jesus,  my  loved  Lord,  that  night. 

To  bring  Him  some  golden  vessels. 

Or  some  vessels  of  silver  bright; 

Some  stones  that  were  rare  and  costly; 

Some  hangings  of  crimson  and  bine; 

Carvings  with  flowers  of  lilies. 

Mosaics  of  every  hue. 

Only  a  poor  soul's  mite  had  I, 

And  my  heart  was  well  nigh  riven. 

As  I  watched  others  bear  the  gifts 
My  love  would  gladly  have  given. 

Though  the  altar  shone  with  treasure, 

Yet  the  Builder  cried  out  “You’ve  brought 

No  ‘pins  and  cords,’  and  without  those 
In  vain  will  the  Temple  be  wrought.’’ 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  “pins  and  cords,’’ 

For  of  such  I  could  give  a  few; 

But  I  was  ashamed,  and  hid  them 
’Neath  hangings  of  crimson  and  blue. 

After  such  glorious  service. 

Mine  seemed,  O,  so  mean  and  small; 

But  the  One  1  loved  was  watching. 

He  knew  that  I  gave  Him  my  all. 

Children  of  God,  poor  and  unknown, 

“Pins  and  cords’’  are  as  gifts  of  gold 

In  the  Lord's  sight,  for  without  those 
Nought  of  His  work  would  stand  or  hold. 

When  we  meet  in  that  Upper  Room 
The  great  Designer  face  to  face. 

What  joy  to  hear  “Well  done,  dear  child. 
You  gave  what  nought  else  could  replace.’’ 


SAM. 

FOB  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

A  very  lonely  little  girl  sat  on  the  steps  of  a 
large  apartment  house  in  New  York,  just  as  the 
day  was  growing  dark.  She  had  been  in  the 
country  all  summer,  and  when  the  day  began  te 
close  she  used  to  call  all  her  pets  about  her — the 
dog  and  the  cat,  and  the  chickens,  while  she  fed 
them  their  supper.  The  chickens  went  to  bed 
very  early  and  after  they  had  been  fed  they  ran 
to  their  coops  as  fast  as  they  could.  Each  hen- 
mother  had  her  head  put  out  between  the  slats 
of  the  coop  just  as  far  as  she  could,  while  she 
called  her  children  to  come  and  cuddle  under 
her  wings.  Then  they  all  ran  to  her  very 
quickly,  for  the  chickens  on  uncle’s  farm  were 
very  obedient  to  their  mothers.  But  the  dog 
and  cat  did  not  go  to  bed  so  early.  They  took 
naps  in  the  daytime,  and  like  some  children 
when  bed-time  came  they  were  ready  for  a 
frolic.  They  were  very  fond  of  the  little  city 
girl  who  was  there  in  the  country  and  they 
liked  to  play  with  her.  The  dog  never  barked  at 
the  cat,  or  drove  her  up  a  tree,  and  the  cat  never 
humped  up  her  back  at  the  dog  and  spit  at  him 
as  some  ugly  cats  do.  They  were  great  friends, 
you  see.  Now  the  lonely  little  girl,  as  she  sat 
on  the  steps  that  evening  was  thinking  of  thoso 
pets  and  wishing  she  could  have  them  in  her  lap 
that  minute  to  fondle.  She  must  have  looked 
very  sorrowful,  for  the-grocery  boy,  bringing  homo 
some  late  order,  asked  her  what  was  the  matter? 
The  grocery  boy  was  a  very  kind  boy  and  the 
little  girl  had  spoken  to  him  often  when  she  had 
been  sent  to  the  store  on  an  errand  for  her 
mother.  She  felt  at  that  moment  as  if  she 
would  like  to  tell  her  troubles  to  somebody,  se 
she  told  them  to  the  grocery  boy.  He  never  said 
a  word,  but  just  whistled. 

Then  one  of  the  cooks  in  the  house  stretched 
her  head  out  of  the  window  and  called,  “Hurry 
up  there,  you  lazy  fellow,  with  your  orders. 
What  time  do  you  think  I’ll  be  afther  getting 
my  dinner.  ” 

When  the  grocery  boy  came  back,  the  littls 
girl  had  gone  up  stairs.  Not  long  after  she 
went  up,  she  head  a  whistle  blow  up  through 
the  tube,  it  was  a  long  and  a  loud  whistle,  as  if 
some  one  had  something  of  great  importance  to 
tell. 

The  little  girl  followed  the  maid  to  the  dumb 
waiter,  and  watched  as  they  heard  the  sound  of 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTITE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

At  our  regular  monthly  meeting  we  found  on 
the  table  the  new  white  and  gilt  calendai;  mite 
boxes  which  are  to  eerre  as  daily  reminders  of 
what  we  owe  the  exceptionals  in  our  own  land. 
The  topic  for  consideration  was  “The  Indians.” 
These  people  scattered  throughout  the  States  and 
now  estimated  at  265,000,  are  not  “a  vanishing 
race.”  In  Indian  Territory  they  number  84,000 
and  occupy  182,000  square  miles;  and  are  found 
also  in  every  Western  State.  Our  Committee 
have  among  the  Indians,  twenty-four  schools, 
127  teachers  and  about  2,500  pupila  There  are 
in  this  country  forty  thousand  Indian  children 
of  school  age. 

Such  is  the  field.  And  now  what  shall  we  do? 
Mrs.  Pierson  spoke  of  the  difiBculties  of  teachers 
on  the  Indian  field.  All  the  conditions  are 
different.  The  children  are  so  shy  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  near  them ;  the  very  tones  of  their 
voices  are  peculiar  and  monotonous.  The  store¬ 
rooms,  often  packed  with  the  queerest  hats  and 
old  fashioned  wraps  sent  in  mission  boxes,  are  a 

Economy 
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perplexity  to  the  teachers,  and  prove  that  often 
kindly  efforts  to  help  are  misdirected.  When 
we  try  to  help,  let  us  use  our  common  sense. 

One  sore  trial  is  the  deprivation  of  Sabbath 
privileges.  There  are  Indian  churches  and  In¬ 
dian  preachers,  but  here  instruction  is  given  to 
their  own  people  in  their  own  language.  It  is 
difficult  to  arouse  intelligence  and  to  reach  the 
heart,  but  Bible  storira  have  a  peculiar  charm. 
At  the  Good  Will  Mission  so  many  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  Bible  names  that  there  is  quite  a  list 
of  worthy  patriarchs. 

Mrs.  James  said  that  one  difficulty  in  winning 
confidence  is  because  the  Indians’  faith  in  white 
men  has  been  so  often  disappointed.  Mrs. 
Buchanan  made  an  enthusiastic  appeal  for  the 
needs  of  a  young  man  and  his  wife,  about  to  go 
from  the  old  Thirteenth  Street  church  as  teach¬ 
ers  to  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  fifteen  degrees 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  the  temperature 
falls  sixty  degrees  below  zero,  and  where  there 
are  no  human  beings  on  the  /ace  of  the  earth, 
for  all  the  natives  burrow  underground  I 

Miss  McCarroll,  formerly  a  teacher  at  the  Park 
Hill  school,  five  miles  south  of  Tahlequah,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Indian  Territory,  told  of 
three  classes  found  in  this  school ;  full-blood 
Cherokees,  half-breeds  and  white  children.  All 
the  land  belongs  to  the  Indians,  but  they  are 
averse  to  taking  allotments ;  a  small  field  such  as 
a  woman  can  cultivate  is  called  a  squaw-patch. 
The  Indians  are  wanting  in  foresight,  they  are 
not  money-makers.  At  the  Elm  Spring  school 
most  of  the  pupils  are  full-bloods.  Some  Chero- 
kees  have  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  wickedness  of  white  neighbors  makes  it 
more  difficult  often  to  elevate  these  people.  Some 
have  intermarried  and  are  averse  to  all  religious 
infiuences.  Here  are  experienced  the  evil  effects  of 
touching  the  mere  hem  of  civilization.  Ignorance, 
superstition  and  evil  example  have  to  be  com¬ 
batted  by  the  teachers,  but  good  has  been  done ; 
almost  all  the  older  boys  and  girls  at  Park  Hill 
school  are  members  of  the  church.  The  school 
creates  the  church. 

It  has  been  said  that  so  strong  is  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  Indian  children  that  one  can 
identify  their  teachers  through  them.  To  the 
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question,  “Are  Indians  affectionate?”  Miss  Mc¬ 
Carroll  replied:  “Human  nature  is  the  same  in 
Fifth  avenue  and  in  the  mission  schools  of  New 
York,  that  it  is  in  the  far  West.” 

Park  Hill  is  the  capital  of  the  Cherokee  na¬ 
tion.  The  school  here  and  at  Elm  Spring  are 
feeders  of  the  Henry  Kendall  College.  Great 
prominence  is  given  to  Bible  teaching  and  to 
the  Westminster  catechism.  A  Cherokee  boy 
was  asked:  “Why  cannot  we  be  saved  by  the 
covenant  of  works?”  He  replied:  “That’s  all 
broke  up !” 

Rev.  C.  K.  Powell,  a  Sunday-school  mission¬ 
ary  among  the  Mexicans  gave  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  his’visits  to  our  ech(X)ls  in  the  San  Luis 
and  Taos  valleys.  This  is  a  volcanic  region,  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  being  covered  with 
lava.  The  mud  huts,  dirt  roofs  and  fioors  and 
generally  dark  interior,  are  a  discouragement 
which  the  kindergarten  teachers,  who  preach 
brightness  and  sunshine,  cannot  endure.  Miss 
Clements,  the  teacher  at  La  Florida  and  San 
Juan,  had  in  her  school  the  father,  who  is 
thirty-seven  years  old  and  sits  on  the  same 
bench  with  his  three  children  of  from  six  to  ten 
years,  learning  the  primer.  She  has  five  bearded 
men  studying  the  simplest  thingcu  In  one  school 
there  was  a  bright  young  Mexican  woman  as 
teacher. 

La  Luzn  is  near  the  home  of  Mr.  Sanchez,  a 
eon  of  the  old  man  who  bought  a  Bible  in  ex¬ 
change  for  an  ox  and  some  sheep,  the  book  cost¬ 
ing  him  in  time  and  money,  altogether  about 
three  hundred  dollars!  This  Bible  first  illu¬ 
mined  the  San  Luis  valley.  The  work  at  San 
Pablo  is  near  Sierra  Blancha,  the  highest  moun¬ 
tain  range  in  Colorado.  Mexican  children  are 
bright,  uey  are  quick-witted  and  see  a  point  at 
nee.  They  are  grMt  memorizers  and  can  go 
through  the  cate^ism  from  beginning  to  end. 
They  can  answer  without  hesitation,  “What  is 
effectual  calling?’ ;  they  can  also  recite  in  both 
Spanish  and  English  ue  creed  and  the  Lord’s 
prayer ;  but  they  are  deficient  in  the  logical  qual¬ 
ity.  In  spiritual  truth  it  is  hard  for  them  to 
see  the  lines  of  connection.  The  work  here  is 
very  hopeful,  l^e  day  schools  are  breaking 
fallow  ground,  but  the  most  complete  and  most 
needed  work  is  accomplished  in  the  boarding 
schools,  where  children  are  removed  from  evil 
infiuences  at  home  and  come  into  contact  with 
Christian  family  life.  Native  evangelists,  very 
young  men,  spend  their  summers  in  house  to 
house  visitation,  distributing  pa^rs  and  tracts, 
and  talking  with  the  people.  'They  even  tried 
to  convert  a  priest,  but  found  it  a  hopeless  task ! 

Mrs.  Bailey  spoke  of  a  visit  to  the  school  at 
Carlisle  to  which  “blanket  Indians”  some¬ 
times  come.  The  first  lesson  to  be  inculcated  is 
that  of  cleanliness.  If  spoken  to,  new  pupils 
make  no  response,  but  they  are  keen  obmrvers 
and  take  in  everything.  The  influence  of  t«ach- 
ers  is  unlimited.  ,  H.  E.  B. 
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additions  to  the  church  this  year,  which 
amounted  to  409,  or  as  many  as  were  reported 
for  the  entire  province  last  year. 

A  most  encouraging  feature  also  is  the  marked 
increase  in  the  amount  of  contributions  of  the 
native  Christians  which  reached  the  sum  of 
11,560.30  Mexican,  the  highest  point  yet  reached 
in  the  history  of  the  Presbytery.  Not  only  have 
most  of  the  native  pastors  been  entirely  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  church  members,  but  also  theo¬ 
logical  students,  and  evangelists,  by  the  Chris¬ 
tians  among  whom  they  labored. 

We  would,  therefore,  in  earnest  prayer  look  to 
the  Lord  “of  the  harvest”  to  raise  up  for  us 
more  laborers,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  thoss 
already  engaged  in  the  work,  and  to  quicken  and 
deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  our  entire  church 
through  His  almighty  Spirit. 

W.  O.  Eltkbioh, 

Li  Pino  I, 

Tuno  Li  Tbcng. 

Committee. 

WuHiBN,  Nov.  U,  18B6. 


THE  PBE8BTTEBT  OF  SHANTUNO.  CHINA. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Shan¬ 
tung,  China,  took  place  at  Weihieu,  November 
7th,  7.30  P.M.  and  continued  for  five  day&  The 
meeting  was  opened  by  the  retiring  moderator, 
Mr.  Chon  Li  Wen.  Rev.  Paul  D.  Bergen  of 
Chefoo  was  elected  moderator  for  the  year. 
Owing  to  the  division  of  the  Presbytery  this 
year  by  the  General  Assembly,  only  the  eastern 
and  central  portions  of  the  province  were  rep¬ 
resented.  The  western  and  southern  portions 
had  formed  themselves  into  the  Presbytery  of 
Chinan. 

At  this  meeting  there  were  twenty-nine  chur¬ 
ches  represented ;  there  were  ten  ordained  min¬ 
isters  and  twenty-five  elders.  The  meeting  was 
very  harmonious.  Beside  the  general  routine 
business,  three  candidates  for  the  ministry  were 
taken  under  the  care  of  Presbytery.  An  over¬ 
ture  was  prepared  to  petition  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  to  divide  off  a  Mandarin  speaking  Synod  of 
North  China,  the  boundary  of  which  would  ex¬ 
tend  north  of  the  Yang  Tsi  river.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  one  Synod  of  China  extending 
from  Peking  to  Canton  and  meeting  once  in  five 
years.  The  great  distances  to  be  traveled,  the 
mutual  unintelligibility  of  the  northern  and 
southern  dialects,  which  made  interpreters 
necessary  so  that  all  business  had  to  be  trans¬ 
acted  in  three  or  four  languages,  were  some  of 
the  more  important  reasons  urged  for  this  step. 
The  southern  Presbyteries  have  already  taken 
similar  steps. 

For  several  years  past  the  ordained  native 
ministers  were  supported  by  the  contributions 
of  all  the  Christians  in  the  province.  Some  of 
these  ministers  have  become  settled  pastors  and 
this  scheme  has  become  unnecessary  since  last 
year.  The  Presbytery  decided  that  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  church  members  hereafter  were  to 
be  used  toward  the  support  of  the  theological 
student,  or  evangelist  working  in  that  district, 
or  for  the  defraying  of  the  expenses  of  inquirers’ 
classes,  etc. 

As  to  the  general  religious  and  spiritual  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  church  during  the  year,  I  append  a 
copy  of  the  Narrative  of  the  state  of  religion 
which  contains  some  important  statistics : 

Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Shantung,  China,  for  the  year  1895-96. 

In  the  history  of  the  Presbytery,  this  year  is 
characterized  in  the  first  place  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  more  limited  in  extent  and  representation 
than  hitherto  because  of  the  dividing  off  of  the 
new  Presbtyery  of  Chinan,  by  the  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1896.  The  church  in  the 
bounds  of  this  Presbytery  numbers  now  4,095 
communicants.  In  general,  the  state  of  the 
church  this  year  differs  from  previous  years  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  native  Christians  have 
suffred  severely  in  many  parts  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  crops  by  a  typhoon,  by  hail,  and 
some  lost  their  all  by  the  overfiow  of  the  Yellow 
river,  “China’s  Sorrow.  ”  While  there  has  been 
persecution  in  some  districts,  yet  on  the  whole, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  it  is  on  the  decrease.  In  cer¬ 
tain  parts  the  French  Roman  Catholics  have 
been  very  active,  creating  disturbances  in  the 
church,  and  by  promises  of  pecuniary  and  other 
advantages  have  succeeded  in  seducing  some 
of  the  more  unstable  members  to  leave  our 
church  and  enter  their  own.  As  to  the  religious 
and  spiritual  state  of  the  church  this  year, 
there  seems  to  be  a  process  of  sifting  going  on. 
the  cases  of  discipline  exceeding  those  of  last 
year.  This  rather  low  spiritual  state  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great 
lack  of  workers,  so  that  portions  of  the  field 
have  necessarily  suffered  from  n^lect. 

To  raise  the  spiritual  tone  of  the  church  a 
number  of  revival  meetings  were  held  at  differ¬ 
ent  points  and  with  most  beneficial  results. 

On  the  whole,  the  church  shows  signs  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  progress  as  is  indicated  by  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  enquirers  and  the  number  of 
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TEAS  and  COFFEES 


The  reputation  of  our  house  requires  no  com¬ 
mendation  from  us.  Established  over  86  years  at 
the  same  address.  All  Teas  not  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  we  will  take  back,  exchange  and  prepay  ex¬ 
penses,  or  refund  the  money.  On  these  conditions 
you  run  no  risk.  Orders  of  110  and  upwards  we  will 
allow  a  complimentary  in  Tea  equal  to  30  per  cent, 
off  and  pay  all  charges.  The  order  may  be  for  one 
kind  of  Tea  or  all  kinds.  It  will  pay  you  well  to 
get  up  clubs  among  your  friends  and  neighbors  for 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 


CHUBCH  MUSIC  IN  THE  N0BTHWE8T. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  O.  Covert. 

From  a  conversation  with  several  leading  musi¬ 
cians  of  the  Northwest,  whose  services  in  behalf 
of  a  higher  grade  of  church  music  are  being 
widely  felt  throughout  this  section,  some  very 
interesting  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  church  music  in  this 
newer  section  of  the  West 

(1)  As  art  comes  after  business  so  our  church 
music  has  been  dependent  upon  the  material 
progress  of  this  part  of  the  country.  Its  devel¬ 
opment  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  churches.  Hence  during  the 
processes  of  our  pioneer  settlement  and  growth 
as  well  as  during  the  periods  of  financial  depres¬ 
sion  which  with  painful  recurrence  have  fallen 
upon  us  in  this  new  land,  church  music  in  its 
larger  development  has  lagged  behind. 

(2)  The  musical  tastes  and  ability  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  churches  are  up  to  the  average 
throughout  the  country.  If  there  is  any  differ¬ 
ence  it  is  in  a  more  critical  attitude  on  the  part 
of  our  Western  people  towards  both  choir  and 
preacher  than  in  the  Blast.  It  is  at  least  safe  to 
say  that  there  is  an  exacting  spirit  towards 
choirs  and  preachers  as  well  throughout  the 
West.  Our  congregations  are  Fascem  immi¬ 
grants.  They  have  come  from  the  cultivated 
environments  of  old  and  well  equipped  churches 
of  the  Blast  into  the,  for  the  most  part,  meagerly 
equipped  congregations  of  this  section.  They 
have  brought  with  them  that  sympathy  and  fore- 
bearance  that  characterizes  the  Westerner,  but 
there  is  also  in  them  by  reason  of  their  tastes 
and  former  advantages,  a  gracious  intolerance  of 
anything  inadequate  and  mediocre  in  church 
service.  This  spirit  is  to  work  hopeful  results 
in  the  musical  life  of  our  churches. 

(3)  Congregational  singing  in  the  Northwest 
is,  as  in  almost  every  other  section,  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  ability  and  spirit  seem  wanting. 
There  are  many  notable  exceptions.  The  Meth¬ 
odist  churches  excel  in  congregational  singing. 
The  general  character  of  their  hymns  cannot  be 
said  to  be  as  high  as  in  the  hymnology  of  other 
denominations,  but  their  congregational  singing 
is  characterized  by  unanimity  and  much  hearti¬ 
ness.  Many  Methodist  churches  use  the  same 
hymn  book  for  the  church  service  as  in  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  thus  cultivating  in  the  growing 
church  the  art  of  hymn  singing. 

Professor  William  Brown,  the  organist  of  the 
House  of  Hope  Church,  speaks  strongly  against 
bulky  hymnals  with  1,000  to  1,500  hymns  as  be¬ 
ing  serious  hindrances  to  better  congregational 
singing. 

(4)  The  “cheap-John”  organ  builder  is  one 
of  our  afflictions.  A  prominent  builder  recently 
said:  “Your  Western  churches  desire  quantity 
rather  than  quality. ’’  This  generalization  was 
to  some  extent  unfair,  but  with  too  much  truth 
behind  it  to  be  comfortably  received.  Professor 
J.  Warren  Andrews,  organist  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Minneapolis,  says:  “I  have  seen  some 
of  the  worst  specimens  of  the  organ  builders’ 
art  (?)  since  I  have  been  in  the  Northwest  that 
it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  touch.  ’’  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  organ  as  the  leader  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  has^ot  come  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
estimate  of  our  Northwestern  churches.  We 
have,  however,  a  score  of  good  organs,  the  acme 
of  the  organ*builders’  art  and  others  are  now 
under  contract  which  will  be  second  to  none  in 
the  country. 

(5)  Professor  .Willard  Patten,  author  of  the 
new  oratorio  of  “Isaiah,”  and  conductor  of  a 
large  chorus  that  last  year  rendered  Verdi’s 
Requiem  before  an  audience  of  a  thousand  peo¬ 
ple,  in  speaking  of  the  special  difficulty  encoun¬ 
tered  in  choirs  in  our  churches,  said  that  it  lay 
chiefly^in'the]impracticability  of  volunteer  choirs 


and  the  present  inability  of  churches  to  sup¬ 
port  paid  choirs.  The  realization  of  the  ideal 
church  choir,  viz. ,  a  quartet  supported  by  trained 
chorus  is  contingent  in  part  upon  these  millions 
of  our  empty  acres  being  occupied  and  the  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  of  wealth  in  our  congrega¬ 
tions,  all  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  with  the 
incoming  population. 

(6)  Bifforts  at  cultivating  the  musical  tastes 
and  abilities  of  our  congregations  by  means  of 
choral  societies,  music  clubs,  and  conferences  on 
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church  music,  are  producing  good  results.  The 
public  schools  have  adopted  music  as  a  part  of 
their  curricula  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
high  school.  The  singing  of  our  Sunday-schools 
is  receiving  more  discriminating  attention  than 
ever.  Inferior  music  and  sub-standard  hymn- 
books  are  being  eliminated.  Northwestern 
church  papers  are  discussing  the  matter  of  im¬ 
proved  church  music  and  altogether  the  musical 
outlook  in  our  Northwestern  churches  from  a 
somewhat  disappointing  present  is  most  hopeful. 
The  price  of  victory  on  behalf  of  good  church 
music  and  the  proper  musical  accessories  in 
these  churches  of  ours,  is  patience  in  the  face  of 
obstacles  and  a  unanimous,  hopeful  determina¬ 
tion  to  advance,  on  the  part  of  our  church  mu¬ 
sicians.  Meantime,  their  self-denying  labors  for 
this  part  of  our  church  life,  are  worthy  of  all 
praise. 
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▲  TALK  WITH  MB.  GLADSTONE  AT  HIS 
OWN  FIRESIDE. 

By  General  Booth. 

[From  the  Christian  World,  of  London.] 

Three  o’clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  December 
21,  had  been  fixed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  for  my  in¬ 
terview  with  him  at  Hawarden  Castle,  and,  pass¬ 
ing  over  from  Keighley,  where  I  had  been  hold¬ 
ing  meetings  the  previous  day,  I  reached  the 
beautiful  park  in  which  it  is  situated  a  few 
minutes  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  met  me  at  the  entrance 
•f  the  Castle — kindness  itself,  as  he  always  is 
— and  conducted  me  to  the  drawing  room,  where 
we  found  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  Mrs.  Drew,  and, 
our  formal  introduction  over,  they  made  me  feel 
at  home  in  a  moment. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  of  the  adjoining 
room  opened,  and  in  walked  Mr.  Gladstone, 
stretching  out  his  hand,  greeting  me  in  the 
warmest  manner,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  lit- 
Me  colloquy  with  the  ladies  by  summoning  me 
forthwith  to  the  library. 

“I  have  not  been  very  well  for  the  last  week 
•r  two,”  he  said,  as  we  walked  across  the 
library,  “and  hence  things  here  are  in  rather 
a  confused  state,”  which  confusion,  I  must  con¬ 
fess,  I  saw  nothing  of.  Then,  drawing  up  oppo¬ 
site  the  fire  an  easy-chair,  similar  to  the  one  I 
had  just  vacated,  he  said,  “Now  you  can  finish 
warming  yourself,”  and  then  passed  over,  as  I 
supposed,  in  the  direction  of  the  coal-box.  I 
protested  that  there  was  abundance  of  fire  for  me. 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  said  throwing  a  great  chunk 
of  wood  over  the  bars  of  the  fine  old  grate,  “but 
we  must  do  something  to  keep  it  going.”  The 
next  moment  he  had  settled  down  in  a  similarly 
low  seat  near  me,  and  started  the  conversation 
by  saying:  “I  suppose,  in  addressing  you  as 
General,  I  use  the  title  to  which  you  are  accus¬ 
tomed,  and  which  harmonizes  with  your  own 
feelings?” 

The  Militarism  of  the  Army. 

I  replied  “Yes,”  that  was  the  appellation  or¬ 
dinarily  given  to  me ;  that  I  thought  it  duly 
signified  my  position;  and  that  I  accepted  it 
for  that  reason.  I  remarked  that  our  military 
nomenclature  had  been  of  great  service  to  us, 
inasmuch  as  the  significance  of  our  titles  was 
undertsood  by  the  common  people  without  ex¬ 
planation.  No  matter  how  jxwr,  untrained  or 
undisciplined,  a  man  might  be,  he  knew  the 
meaning  of  “Captain”  when  he  joined  a  Corps, 
and  that  it  implied  authority  and  obedience. 

-“Yes,”  remarked  Mr.  Gladstone,  “everybody 
knows  the  meaning  of  “Captain.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  preferred  what  seemed  to 
me  one  of  a  series  of  questions  which  dealt  with 
the  very  first  principles  of  our  organization. 
“By  what  methods,”  he  asked,  “were  we  able 
to  maintain  the  central  authority,  extending,  as 
it  did,  to  so  many  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
while  allowing  that  free  and  energetic  local  ac¬ 
tion  so  necessary  to  vigorous  growth?” 

I  explained  briefiy — at  least,  as  briefly  as  I 
•ould,  for  he  stopped  me  at  every  point  all 
through  the  conversation  where  I  did  not  appear 
intelligible— that  each  of  the  various  countries 
in  which  we  were  at  work  constituted  a  separate 
Territory,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  whom 
we  styled  a  Commisisoner ;  that  these  territories 
were  again  sub-divided  into  provinces,  and 
again  into  divisions,  and  again  into  corps,  each 
also  under  the  command  of  an  officer. 

“But  how,”  he  asked,  “is  the  central  author¬ 
ity  maintained?” 

I  replied  that,  for  one  thing,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  command  of  each  territory  were 
selected  and  appointed  by  me  for  five  years,  a 
term  which  could  be  extended  or  diminished, 
as  circumstances  might  render  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Element. 

“Are  many  of  the  officers  occupying  positions 


of  authority  in  these  countries  sent  out  from 
Elngland?”  inquired  Mr.  Gladstone. 

1  replied  that  many  of  the  principal  commands 
throughout  the  world  were  filled  by  officers 
raised,  trained,  and  sent  out  from  English- 
speaking  countries. 

Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  no  little  surprise  at 
the  widespread  infiuence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
element  amongst  our  people. 

I  told  him  we  sent  out  from  this  country  200 
to  250  officers  to  those  foreign  fields  every  year. 

“What,”  he  said,  “to  exercise  authority  in 
these  countries?” 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  thought  that 
was  a  very  remarkable  evidence  of  the  strength 
as  well  as  the  vitality  of  the  movement 
Finance. 

Could  I  tell  him  what  was  the  entire  income 
of  the  Army  ?  I  regretted  I  could  not. 

“Well,  ”  he  said,  “can  you  not  make  an  ap¬ 
proximate  estimate  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
Army  throughout  the  world  from  all  sources?” 

I  said  it  must  be  considerably  over  a  million 
sterling. 

At  this  his  surprise  seemed  greater  than  ever,  I 


and,  seizing  at  once  the  fact  of  esaential  im¬ 
portance— from  the  standpoint  of  permanence — 
that  the  great  bulk  of  this  sum  is  made  up  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  poor  people 
among'whom  we  are  laboring,  he  said  two  or 
three  times  that  it  was  very  remarkable. 

Pursuing  his  interrogations  in  this  direction, 
he  inquired  as  to  the  number  of  our  adherents. 
Here,  again,  I  was  wanting  for  the  exact  fig¬ 
ures.  On  which  he  remarked  it  must  be  over 
a  million.  I  assented,  but  a  very  little  thought 
would  have  justified  me  in  giving  a  much  largei 
number. 

Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  Talker. 

Other  things  passed  in  brief  review.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  as  rapid  as  he  is  a  forcible  and  in¬ 
teresting  talker.  He  scarcely  paused  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  his  friendly  cross-examination,  every 
question  bearing  directly  and  intelligently  either 
on  some  of  our  principles  of  action,  some  lead¬ 
ing  method,  or  some  important  aspect  of  the 
results  that  follow.  There  was  not  a  wasted 
word.  There  was  not  a  vestige  of  that  conceited 
method  of  interrogation  which  is  intended  to 
assert  the  superiority  of  the  interrogator  and'to 
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mark  his  condescension  in  being  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  information  one  has  to  convey.  Nor 
was  there  a  hint  of  that  impatience  which  is  so 
common  in  the  manner  of  some  men  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  what  they  are  pleemed  to  call  “emo¬ 
tional  religion.’’  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
impressive  or  more  charming  than  the  quiet  dig¬ 
nity  and  the  thoughtful  gentleness,  and  yet  the 
lightni^  penetration,  with  which  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  discussed  with  me  the  Salvation  Army,  its 
svstem,  its  peculiarities,  its  principles,  its  future, 
that  afternoon. 

The  Army  of  the  Continent, 

I  forget  what  led  up  to  it,  but  about  this 
time  he  inquired  as  to  we  attitude  of  the  C!onti- 
nental  Governments  towards  our  work,  particu¬ 
larly  naming  Sweden 

“Was  there  any  persecution?’ ’^e  asked. 

“There  is  no  persecution  in  Sweden  now,’’  I 
replied.  There  had  been,  in  the  early  days  of 
our  work  there,  as  many  as  ten  of  our  oflScers  in 
prison  at  the  same  time,  action  being  taken 
against  us  under  some  obsolete  statute  but  the 
Kin^  intervened,  ordering  the  liberation  of  the 
captives,  and  vetoing  any  further  prosecutions. 

“This,’’  he  said,  “is  very  interesting.  The 
Government,  then,  is  friendly  now?’’  1  assented, 
and,  in  illustration,  gave  him  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  annual  subsidy  paid  to  our  Social  Work 
by  the  Stockholm  City  Council,  and  that  a  fine 
building,  with  baths,  etc.,  just  erected  by  the 
city  auworities,  had  been  handed  over  by  them 
to  our  people,  free  of  rent. 

When  I  referred  to  Italy,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
full  of  inquiry  in  a  moment. 

“What  did  I  think  of  the  condition  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  Waldensian  Valleys?  How  far  had 
we  been  able  to  infiuence  the  Italiem  peasant? 
what  common  ground  was'there  between  us  and 
tike  populations  of  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy?’’ 

This  led  us  to  the  general  question  of  the  state 
and  prospects  of  Spiritual  Itoligion.  Perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  say  that  I  was  surprised  to  find 
how  largely  I  was  able  to  associate  myself  with 
the  careful  and  important  distinctions  made  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  words  on  this  subject ;  if 
not  surprised,  I  was  certainly  unexpectedly  grati¬ 
fied. 

*  “What  Continental  country.  General,  do  you 
think  compares  most  favorably  in  this  respect?’’ 
I  felt  it  a  difficult  ^estion  to  answer,  and  I  said 
so.  So  far  as  the  Ihcteetant  Churches  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  thought  there  was  a  good  work  in 
progress  in  some  rarts  of  Holland ;  otherwise  I 
was  afraid  that  Ihotestantism,  as  a  rule,  was 
very  broad,  very  cold  and  inactive,  and,  so  far 
as  practical  godliness  could  be  estimated,  one 
country  did  not  appear  to  me  to  have  much  pre¬ 
ference  over  another. 

Roman  Catholicism  and  the  Army. 

“Is  not  Romanism  making  progress  in  Hol¬ 
land?’’  “Yes,”  I  said.  “There  are,  I  believe, 
some  advances  in  that  direction.”  “Had  we 
experienced  any  considerable  measure  of  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  Church  in  what  might  be  termed 
Catholic  countries?”  I  replied  tlmt  while  many 
priests  watched  our  movements,  and  set  a  care- 
mi  guard  on  those  of  their  people  who  might  be 
influenced  by  us,  some  of  the  more  philanthropic 
among  the  clei^  had  manifested  much  interest 
in  my  Social  Work,  and  in  some  cases  had  ex 
pressM  their  warm  sympathy  with  me  in  other 
ways.  And  I  could  hardly  say,  either  on  the 
Continent  or  elsewhere,  that  we  had  suffered 
more  actual  opposition  from  the  Catholic  than 
we  had  done  from  the  Protestant  clergy. 

“But,  with  reference  to  the  common  people, 
tell  me,  having  regard  to  the  extent  of  your 
operations  amongst  them,  have  you  any  success 
amidst  the  Catholic  populations?”  “Yes,”  I 
explained,  “many  attend  our  services,  and  they 
are  often  found  at  our  penitent-forms.  ”  Mr. 
Gladstone  appeared  to  understand,  and  he  spoke 
with  seriousness  of  this  method  of  confessing 
Christ  in  our  services. 

“But  what  becomes  of  those  Catholics  who 
come  to  the  penitent-form?”  I  replied  that  while 
some  became  soldiers  in  our  ranks,  it  was  quite 
a  common  thing  for  others,  while  regularly  com¬ 
ing  to  our  services,  to  continue  at  the  same 
time  their  attendance  at  their  own  church,  and 
to  assure  us,  with  evident  sincerity,  that  they 
were  striving  to  live  better  and  nobler  lives. 

“They  come  to  your  penitent- form  and  then  go 
to  Confession?”  I  replied,  “Yes.  ” 

“But  how  do  they  regard  you?”  I  remarked 
that  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  more  thoughtful 
and  devout  amongst  them  to  tell  us  that  we 
ought  to  be  Catholics.  They  considered  us,  I 
thought,  to  have  much  in  common  with  Francis 
Assisi  or  perhaps  Madame  Guyon  and  the 
mvstic  class  of  religionists.  “Yes,”  he  said, 
I  see.” 
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Experimented  Religion. 

The  conversation  then  passed  on  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  attached  by  the  Army  to  the  experimental 
aspect  of  religion.  I  remarked  that  we  looked 
upon  all  men  as  being  either  right  or  wrong  in 
their  relations  to  God  and  the  eternal  world,  and 
that  when  our  people  came  across  a  man,  the 
question  involuntarily  arose  in  their  hearts, 
often  coming  to  their  lips,  “Is  this  man  saved?” 
I  said  that  we  are  more  at  home,  and  often  more 
successful,  in  this  kind  of  dealing  with  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  the  poor  than  with  those  who  are  Bet¬ 
ter  educated  and  in  the  more  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  life. 

Here  Mr.  Gladstone  made  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  thoughtful  observations,  which  sounded 
like  spoken  reflections  on  truth  that  already  had 
long  possession  of  his  mind,  concerning  the 
illiterate  and  unprejudiced  condition  of  the  poor 
being  mentally  favorable  to  that  simple  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  truth  necessary  to  salvation. 

Self-Denial. 

As  to  the  sacrifices  which  Salvation  ism  re¬ 
quired.  he  again  spoke,  with  every  mark  of  es¬ 
tablished  conviction,  as  to  the  danger  to  which 
modern  Christianity  is  exposed  from  the  oppos¬ 
ing  influences  of  the  world.  “The  affluence,” 
he  said,  “the  tastes,  the  habits,  and  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  age  are  among  the  most  deadly  ene¬ 
mies  with  which  religion  has  to  contend.” 

“Yes,”  I  said;  “I  had  found  it  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  those  making  a  profession  of  religion  to 
talk  of  sacrifice  and  zeal  for  Christ  and  toe  sal¬ 
vation  of  men,  while  at  the  same  time  living 
lives  of  luxury  and  ease,  and  proving  how  far 
there  could  be  religious  belief  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  character  which  was  little  more  than  a  senti¬ 
ment,  totally  divorced  from  the  practice  of  the 
very  self-denial  it  required  and  enjoined.” 

“Ah,”  he  replied,  with  evident  feeling  and 
looking  away  into  the  distance,  “there  is  noth¬ 
ing,  I  fear,  easier  of  acquisition  than  the  aspira¬ 
tions  and  the  language  of  devotion  while  living 
a  life  the  opposite  of  all  that  they  imply,” 

I  think  it  was  hers  that  the  regulation  prohib¬ 
iting  any  Salvation  soldier  from  using  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor  was  referred  to.  Of  this  Mr, 
Glad^ne  appeared  to  be  aware,  but  on  my  add¬ 
ing  that,  while  there  was  no  positive  rule  to 
that  effect,  our  people,  almost  to  a  man,  were 
also  abstainers  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  he  was 
much  interested ;  and  on  my  telling  him.  farther, 
that  we  lost  a  large  number  of  soldiers  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  smoking  habit  appearing  often  to  be 
more  difficult  to  break  away  from  than  the 
drinking  habit,  he  remarked,  “But  you  say  that 
this  prohibition  is  not  an  absolute  rule?” 
“No,’’  I  said,  “it  is  not;  but  our  people  have 
gone  ahead  of  us  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
usage,  and  have  come  to  think  very  poorly  of 
any  one  who  mdulges  in  it,  so  that  those  ad¬ 
dicted  to  it  generally  abandon  the  practice  or 
forsake  us.  ” 

I  described  the  struggles  of  a  backslider  on  the 
revious  Saturday  nij^t  at  Keighley,  held  back, 
oubtless,  by  the  infiuence  the  indulgence  had 
gained  over  him  from  seeking  the  reconciliation 
with  God  that  he  desired ;  how  he  at  last  yielded, 
went  out  to  the  penitent-form,  and  then,  with 


out  being  asked  to  do  so,  threw  down  his  to¬ 
bacco-box  and  pipe,  and  accepted  Jesus  Christ 
for  the  healing  of  his  backslidings. 

The  Successorship. 

“Now,  excuse  my  asking,”  said  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  about  this  time,  with  a  serious  and  some¬ 
what  apolwetic  air;  “but  I  am  sure  that  the 
question  of  the  successorship  to  the  very  impor- 
tent  position  you  hold  will  have  occupied  your 
earnest  attention.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  any 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  filling  up  this 
poet  when  the  time  arrives  for  your  removal 
from  it,  and  inform  me,  please,  what  they  may 
be?” 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  I  endeavored  to 
describe  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  that 
have  been  made  for  this  important  business — 
that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  General  for  the 
time  being  to  nominate  his  successor  in  writing, 
such  nomination  being  placed  under  cover  in 
the  hands  of  the  solicitors  for  the  Army,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  deposit  it,  unopened,  in  a  place 
of  security ;  that  its  contents  ne^  only  be  known 
to  the  General  himself,  whoever  he  might  be,  he 
having  the  power  to  change  the  appointment  at 
any  time,  as  hie  judgment  might  direct.  Mr. 
Gladstone  listened  to  these  statements,  and  then 
asked  whether  there  were  any  arrangements 
made  which  would  give  legal  force  to  such  a 
procedure.  Was  there  a  deed  ?  “Yes,”  I  said, 
“a  deed  drawn  after  much  thought,  settled  by 
eminent  counsel  and  enrolled  in  the  High 
Court.”  “That  is  well,”  he  responded. 

“It  was  a  peculiar  position,”  he  said,  “that 
we  had  taken  up.  Even  the  Pop«  is  elected  by 
a  conclave  of  Cardinals,  and  I  think  we  must  go 
back  to  the  Tudors  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
find  an  example  of  a  system  of  personal  nomina¬ 
tion  by  the  person  occupying  the  post  of  author¬ 
ity  similar  to  the  one  you  have  chosen.” 

He  was  still  further  interested  when  I  men¬ 
tioned  a  scheme,  now  being  completed,  for  pro¬ 
viding  against  the  possible  contingency  of  a 
General  passing  away  who  had  neglect^  the 
appointment  of  nis  successor,  or  who,  for  some 
calamitous  reason,  had  been  proved  incapable 
for,  or  unworthy  of,  his  position,  and  for 
selecting  a  new  general  in  an  assembly  of  all 
our  Commissioners  throughout  the  world.  I 
named  one  or  two  of  the  possibilities  that  might 
occur,  and  he  added,  “Yes,  and  the  possibility 
of  heresy  would  come  under  that  category.” 

Cardinal  Manning. 

Here,  or  at  some  other  point  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  Cardinal  Manning’s  name  came  up.  I 
said  I  knew  the  Cardinal  slightly.  I  spoke  of 
an  interview  I  had  with  the  Cardinal  a  short 
time  before  hie  death,  and  the  surprise  I  felt  at 
one  of  the  opening  sentences  of  the  conversation 
in  which  the  Cardinal  remarked  that  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  question  about  the  Spirit  of 
God  being  with  me  in  the  movement,  ror  how 
else,  he  asked,  could  I  have  been  kept  so  far 
faithful  to  the  great  doctrine  and  principles  of 
Divine  Truth,  as  had  been  my  happy  fortune? 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  was  not  surprised  that 
the  Cardinal  should  make  the  observation  as  to 
the  Holy  Spirit’s  influence  on  my  work,  to 
which  I  had  referred,  nor  at  the  spiritual  tenor 
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of  his  conversation  at  the  interview,  as,  from 
hia  own  observations,  he  believed  that  Cardinal 
Manning  had  attached  very  much  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  during  the 
last  few  years  of  bis  life  than  during  hie  former 
career. 

Self -Righteousness, 

The  reference  to  biography  brought  us  to  lit¬ 
erature  generally,  and  that  of  the  Army  in  par¬ 
ticular.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  men¬ 
tion  of  religious  books  that  led  to  it,  but  as  I 
rose  to  leave  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked,  with  some 
emphasis,  that  there  was  nothing  that  surprised 
him  much  more  than  the  objection  he  found 
running  through  many  religious  works  to  what 
was  described  as  “self-righteousness.” 

“While  I  cannot  understand,”  said  he,  “how 
any  man  with  any  true  knowl^ge  of  his  own 
heart,  or  of  his  life,  or  of  the  Holy  God  whom  he 
worships,  can  possibly  conceive  that  any^ing  he 
can  think,  or  feel,  or  say,  or  do,  can  tw  deemed 
worthy  of  presentation  before  Him  as  consti¬ 
tuting  any  meritorious  ground  on  which  to 
claim  His  favor,  I  do  think  that  instead  of  con¬ 
demning  righteousness  in  any  form,  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  shonld  be  encouraged  and  its  all-important 
need  insisted  upon.” 

To  express  my  sympathy  with  this  view,  I  re¬ 
marked  that  a  gentleman,  a  little  time  back,  had 
been  seriously  asking  me  whether  I  thought 
there  was  ever  coming  a  time  when  be  would  be 
able  to  get  away  from  the  shadow  of  self,  to 
which  inquiry  I  had  answered,  “Never;”  that 
there  must,  of  necessity,  for  ever  and  ever,  be  a 
self,  and  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  it  would 
come  to  be  a  holy  self,  from  the  shadow  of  which 
he  would  neither  be  delivered  nor  ever  wish  to  be. 

Before  leaving,  Mr.  Gladstone  said:  “Now  all 
th^  things  you  have  been  telling  me  are  inter¬ 
esting— most  interesting — but  I  cannot  hope  to 
gather  them  up  and  retain  them  in  all  their  man¬ 
ifold  particulars  and  correct  relations  in  my  poor 
head,’’  touching  his  forehead  as  he  spoke. 
“Have  you  any  book  in  which  they  have  been 
formulated  ana  described?”  On  my  saying 
that  I  was  afraid  that  we  had  no  one  volume 
which  in  itself  contained  this  information,  he 
replied,  “Well,  I  think  you  should  have.  Such 
a  book  would  be  very  interesting  and  very  use¬ 
ful,  and  would,  I  think,  bring  you  in  a  great 
deal  of  money.”  I  remarked,  however,  that  we 
had  several  books  which  together  would  give 
much  of  the  information  on  which  I  had  con¬ 
versed,  and  I  promised  to  forward  them.  As  we 
walked  across  the  room  to  the  door,  where  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  was  waiting  to  conduct  me 
to  luncheon,  I  referred  again  to  my  promise  to 
send  along  some  of  our  books,  on  which  he 
thanked  me,  again  assuring  me  of  the  pleasure 
the  interview  had  given  him,  and,  grasping 
hands,  we  parted,  possibly  not  to  meet  again 
until  we  meet  in  “tne  morning.” 

A  Question — and  the  Answer. 

My  Salvationist  friends  will  ask  me  how  far  I 
was  impressed  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  religious 
realizations?  I  shall  answer  that  I  had  not 
much  opportunity  for  judging;  but  I  may  say 
that  not  only  was  the  whole  tenor  of  that  con¬ 
versation  favorable  to  such  a  conclusion,  but 
that  there  were  passages  in  that  interchange  of 
thoughts,  views  and  feelings  that  produced  on 
my  mind  very  forcibly  toe  impression  that 
among  other  things  carefully  considered  and 
exx)erimentally  known  to  W.  E.  Gladstone,  are 
the  governing  influences  of  toe  Boly  Spirit  and 
the  saving  grace  of  God. 


KU>EB  PICKABD. 


Died  at  Syracnae  Jan.  9, 1897,  Elder  Darwin  L.  Pickard, 
aged  seventy-eLz  years. 

A  good  man  must  ever  be  the  mightiest  proof 
of  the  reality  of  divine  grace.  Elder  Pickard 
was  long  known  in  Syracuse  as  an  officer  of  the 
church  and  an  active  participator  in  the  city’s 
stirring  business  life,  and  his  character  stood 
like  a  tower  visible  to  all,  and  admired  by  all 
for  its  rare  strength  and  beauty. 

With  an  intellect  keen  in  its  insight  and  en¬ 
riched  by  reading  and  observation,  and  a  large 
heart  quick  in  its  sympathies,  and  his  whole 
nature  suffused  with  a  childlike  trust  he  was  a 
Christian  whom  it  was  a  joy  to  know,  whose 
words  and  acts  were  strengthening  to  one’s  faith, 
both  in  God  and  in  mankind.  He  was  strong  in 
his  convictions  as  respects  truth  and  duty,  but 
always  large  and  liberal  in  his  spirit.  Severe 
and  repeated  afflictions  had  sweetened  his  entire 
soul,  and  had  made  all  heaven  with  its  unseen 
things  and  beings  as  real  and  present  to  him  as 


THE 


Bunnell  &  Eno  Inyestment  Co. 

OFFER  CHOICE  WESTERN  FARM  AND  CITY  MORTGAGES 


18  Ymts’ 
Experience. 


IfESTERN  FARM  AND  CITY  MORTGAGES  AT  K 

PAYABLE  IN  COLD.  ^ 

;  Rules  In  placing  loans 

tines  are  permanent, 

.ws  are  favorable, 

K>pertiee  are  in  demand, 

>pnlation  is  increasing, 
atsr  never  fails, 

crease  of  wealth  is  constant  and  natural, 

ill  its  obligations  promptly,  and  to  never  default  on  principal 

LOANS  GUARANTEED. 

t,  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  or  to 
Philadelphia,  or  to 

iNBON,  toe  “  Powers,”  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


6)6  PAYABLE  IN  COLD. 

strict  adherence  to  the  following  Rules  in  placing  loans 

1.  Where  values  are  permanent, 

2.  Where  laws  are  favorable, 

A  Where  properties  are  in  demand, 

4.  Where  population  is  increasing, 

6.  Where  water  never  fails, 

6.  Where  increase  of  wealth  is 

has  enabled  the  Company  to  pay  all  its  obligations  promptly,  and  to  never 
or  interest. 

ALL  LOANS  GUARANTEED. 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  to 
SinraT  E.  MoBsn,  vioe-Presidem 
the  home  office,  Bullitt  BuUding,  Philadelphia,  or  to 

Chabi^xs  S.  Hctohinbon,  toe  “Powers,”  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


the  objects  of  sense.  Sick  or  well,  in  hie  home 
or  church  or  business  he  waited  in  perfect  calm¬ 
ness  for  his  change,  and  when  that  change  came, 
“he  was  not  for  God  took  him.”  G.  B.  S. 


WALTER  CARTER. 

“Suddenly  entered  into  glory,”  is  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  yet  appropriate  announcement  that  our 
friend  has  gone  from  us  to  those  whom  he  longed 
to  meet  on  the  other  shore.  Hie  faith  had  the 
simplicity  of  a  child  and  the  strength  of  a  man. 
There  was  no  mist  or  cloud  before  the  eye  that 
looked  up  to  God.  He  seemed  always  to  see 
heaven  open.  Only  the  other  day  we  heard  him 
speaking  to  the  church  of  which  his  recently 
deceased  wife’s  father  was  the  founder,  and  the 
impression  was  of  a  man  who  saw  things  and 
persons  invisible  to  the  natural  eye.  He  was  an 
interpreter  of  voices  that  spoke  to  us  from  the 
higher  sphere.  Little  did  we  think  that  they 
were  the  last  words  we  should  hear  from  his  lips, 
but  to-day  as  he  is  borne  to  his  burial  we  would 
not  change  a  syllable.  They  were  so  like  the 
man,  so  expressive  of  his  rich  Christian  person¬ 
ality  ;  and  drew  our  hearts  so  tenderly  to  the 
Christ  on  whom  he  believed,  that  nothing  more 
is  needed  to  make  a  picture  on  which  we  shall 
love  to  look  till  we  see  him  once  more  face  to 
face. 

The  departure  of  such  a  man  is  a  sorrow 
mingled  with  joy.  He  was  ready  and  waiting  to 
be  called.  Dining  with  his  friend,  James  Mc- 
Creery,  on  the  day  above  named,  he  spoke  as 
one  who  loved  life  and  friends  and  kindred  from 
whom  he  should  never  be  separated.  There  was 
no  sadness  to  shadow  these  associations  because 
death  itself  was  but  a  short  interruption,  not 
the  end.  It  made  one  forget  the  flight  of  time, 
and  the  loss  of  friends,  in  the  consciousness  that 
in  the  Christian  life  there  is  no  break,  it  goes 
on  forever.  Such  a  man  is  not  only  a  link  be¬ 
tween  the  past  and  present ;  but  a  link  between 
this  life  and  the  life  beyond.  It  was  his  fortune 
to  be,  for  many  years,  a  representative  of  the 
commercial  and  Christian  life  of  this  city.  As 
one  of  the  great  publishing  house  of  Robert 
Carter  Brothers,  he  had  the  very  best  traditions 
of  the  last  half  century.  And  such  men  as  he 
are  the  riches  of  New  York ;  he  brought  with 
him  into  business  and  into  social  and  private 
life  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the  humility  of  a  man 
who  always  faced  another  world ;  and  who  by 
the  atmosphere  of  a  prayerful  and  pure  heart 
made  all  men  conscious  of  “the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come.  ”  For  such  as  he  it  is  no  stretch 
of  fancy,  but  the  simplest  statement  of  fact  to 
say  that  “sudden  death  is  sudden  glory.” 


When  Tired  Out 


Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Henbt,  New  York,  says  :  “  When  com¬ 
pletely  tir^  out  by  prolonged  wakefulness  and 
overwork,  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  me.  As  a 
beverage  it  possesses  warms  beyond  anything  I 
know  of  in  the  form  of  medicine.” 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Eighty-sixth  Ssmi-annuai  Statement,  Jan.  1897. 

BUlOCAmT  OF  AMBTS. 

Market  Value. 

Cash  In  Ranhn .  $  30«,0S9  89 

RealEstete .  1,748,887  41 

United  Stotes  Stocks. .  1,497,769  80 

State  Bonds .  98.000  OO 

City  Bonds .  891.974  81 

Ridl  Road  Bonds .  1,994,498  OO 

Water  Bonds .  88,800  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  ^nds .  118,998  OO 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  2,479,898  OO 

Bank  Stocks .  311^00  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  88,180  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  493,789  71 

Loans  on  Stocka  payable  on  demand, .  183,100  OO 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands  of 

Agents .  902,896  76 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  let  Jan’r, 

1897 .  88,978  84 

$10,892,224  80 

ixABiumas. 

Cash  Caidtal . $8,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund .  4,980,897  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Lossw  and  CiilioM.  738,198  98 

Net  Surplus .  9,849,998  71 

$10,899 J124  89 
DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  W ABTTRIThN- 1  ’Praslillintg 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  I 

WILLIAM  L.  BIOBLOW.  I  n^firetSTlsg 
THOMAS  B.  ORESNS.  fBeerwansg. 


FBEDEBICK  A.  BOOTH^ 

ig  East  i6th  Strut, 

NEW  TOBK. 

Real  Estate. 

£are  of  Property.  Collecting  Renta. 

Manasement  of  Estates. 

Eire  Insurance.  Mortsase  Loans. 

Two  doors  Wsst  from  Union  Square. 


Brown  Bros,  tc  Co. 

PHILA.,  XSW  TOKK,  BOSTOg. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

COKNSCTSn  BT  PBIVATS  WIBBS. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Excb'a 
We  bay  and  seU  all  first  olafs  Invest-  XTi'i7'AC|4’'tiiiA'Vlt 
msnt  Securities  on  commladon.  Wo  XUVtJBUlaCm* 
receive  accounts  of  Banka  Bankeraand 

Corporatlona  Firms  and  IndlvlduaU  on  U^||a.4t|pa 
favorable  terms,  and  make  ooUectlnn  OXX/UA  aUaCD. 
of  drafts  d>awn  abroad  on  .11  polnta  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  of  drafU  drawn  in  the  United  Statea  or  foreign 
conntrlea  Including  Sonth  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  (m,  and 
A-P  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parU;  also  malM 
vi  coUectioos  and  Issne  Oomroerclal  and  Traval- 

Credlt  *^”^^**’  *^********  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  ft  Co.,  London. 


nUBSMBTM  TOUB  XTAMOmSTS. 

Now  thBt  Tn  BTAXOaijai  iB  published  In  »  shm*  eoB. 
VBBlMlt  for  bfridlng,  many  of  Itg  TeodeTB  WQl  WtaU* 
Mtmi^  tor  fho  purpow  of  keopiBg  n  file  hi  tho  biot  ordst 
Wo  OBB  gupphr  iooh  •  bliider  tot  tioontB  eMh.  pogtagi 
tiropoM  Addx«gTnETA««EU9i.P.O.Box  AMiMsw 
YertOlty. 


XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


January  28,  1897. 


Tbe  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

IM  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HKNBT  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 

TauMS,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  oeuntries  $LM  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
Tat  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subeorip- 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $S.G0  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

ADvauTisiNO  Rates,  90  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Ai.t.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-oSioe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Pest-Oflloe  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST,  ' 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  PottJOffletat  New  York  at  teeonMait 
maU  matter. 


ATPOINTMaNTa  AND  INSTITUTIONa, 

rum  BOAMDB. 

Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  AtSm  New  York 

Foreign  IQaslons,  **  “ 

Ohnroh  Erection,  •  -  .  **  ** 

Education,  .  .  •  .  .  18M  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  8.  Work,  "  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  .  .  »  *• 

Freedmen,  -  •  -  611  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Aid  for  OoUsges,  -  .  80  Montauk  Block.  Chicago. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 

Tbe  first  monthly  issue  of  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.’s 
Service  list  has  just  come  to  band.  It  is  edited  by 
Walter  J.  Clemson,  A.M.,  organist  and  choirmaster 
of  St.  Thomas’  Church,  Taunton,  Mass.  These 
lists  are  issued  monthly  and  8vill  be  sent  post  free 
on  receipt  of  application.  The  compositions  selected 
are  all  within  the  scope  of  an  average  choir.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  that  tbe  music  is  strictly  suita¬ 
ble  for  the  season  for  which  it  is  selected. 


INAIJOVBATION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  AND 
ATLANTIC  Cmr  THROUGH  EXPRESS. 

Beginning  January  15,  1897,  the  New  York  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  through  express  train,  via  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  will  be  placed  in  service,  daily  except  Sunday, 
leaving  New  York  at  IN)  P.  M.,  arriving  Atlantic  City 
5N)  P.  M.;  returning,  leave  Atlantic  City  at  9  A.  M.  and 
arrive  New  York  19.43  P.  M.  This  train  will  carry  a 
combined  car  and  a  Pullman  buffet  parlor  car  between 
Jersey  City  and  Atlantic  City  in  each  direction,  stop¬ 
ping  at  Newark,  Elisabeth,  New  Brunswick,  Trenton, 
and  Borden  town. 

The  inauguration  of  this  train  formally  opens  the  sea¬ 
son  at  Atlantic  City.  All  of  tbe  large  beach  front  hotels 
are  ready  to  receive  guests,  and  all  of  the  manifoldfat- 
tractions  of  the  fashionable  early  season  will  be  present- 

At  no  time  of  the  year  is  Atlantic  City  more  delight¬ 
ful  than  daring  the  Lenten  and  ante-Lenten  period.  A 
calm  dignity,  conspicuously  absent  during  the  rush  of 
the  summer,  prevails  throughout,  consonant  indeed  to 
both  the  season  and  the  majesty  of  the  mighty  ocean. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  most  enduring  benefits  are 
derived.  Tbe  year  1897  promises  to  surpass  in  every  re¬ 
spect  all  former  seasons,  and  the  new  through  express 
brings  it  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  metropolis. 


the  AJCBRIOAN  8UNDAT-80HOOL  UNION, 
■STAULiBHXi)  nr  PHOAnanpHia,  18M, 
orgsnisss  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destltnte,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  ml^miary  repre- 
sentlnf  aU  the  evangSUoal  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Workabldea 
1779  new  achotds  started  In  1896;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  establltbed.  79  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  bleesing.  896.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  8800 supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Youoanhavelettersdlrectfrommlasiooaryyooaid. 
Send  contributions  to  B.  P.  BAXcnorr,  Ola  Secretary, 
U1  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  80CIETT  FOR  PB01I0TIN0  THE  GOSPEL 
AKONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


leUgloaa  servloes  in  Looture  Room :  Its  Branches,  Iffi 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave.^ 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tlonallueo.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Bev.  SAirm,  Bouia,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moorb,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouweb,  Cor.  Seo*y.  E.  H,  Hbbbiok,  Treas,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Street,  New  Yoi*. 

Incorporated  AprU,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors*  Home 
In  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  BaAorr 


Mooai 

Jambs  W.  Elwxix,  Pree„  W.  C.  Stdbobs,  Treos^  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.7seoretary. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

ISS  Worth  Street,  New  Toik, 
established  to  provide  for  children  whose  peients  are  unable 
M  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  M  the  Hoan  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  >6,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

DoaatloBS  of  money,  seoond-hand  clothing,  shoee,  etc.,  grate- 
ully  received. 

Service  of  S<mg,Sonday,t60to460p.li.;  Sunday-school,  >  to 

P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  AM.,  and  1>:40  to  I  p.  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table,  11:10  to  1>:40  PM,  Vlaltors  welcome 
at  aU  times.  Mobbis  E.  Jbsup,  Pres.;  F.  B.  Camp,  Trees.; 

BOROB  F.  Bbtts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Babbabd,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  la  money  tor  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  aak  for  asslstenoe  for  400  children. 


urgently  aak  for  asslstenoe  for  400  children. 

PBX8B  TTBBIB8. 

Chicago  Presbytery  will  hold  a  Stated  meeting,  Mon¬ 
day,  Feb.  1,  at  10.80  a.m  ,  at  215  Wabash  Avenue. 

J.  Fbothikoham,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  regular  Monthly  Prayer  Meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be  field  at  166  Fifth 
Avenue,  on  WMnesday,  February  8d,  at  10.80.  The 
meeting  will  be  led  by  Miss  Hawley  and  will  be  sure  to 
be  a  veiY  interesting  one. 

TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  have  only  a  few  left  of  tbe  beautiful  Calendara 
entitled  '‘Stray  leaves  from  under  the  Catalpa.” 
On  its  front  is  an  exquisite  portrait  of  tbe  Rev.  The 
odore  L.  Cnyler,  whose  name  and  teachings  have 
for  the  last  half  century  been  “household  words’’  in 
the  homes  and  hearts  of  our  many  thousands  of 
readers  in  our  o«  n  land  and  throughont  tbe  world. 
The  daily  readings  are  precious  gems  culled  from 
tbe  writings  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler,  whose  notn  de 
plume  for  more  than  thirty  years  has  been  “Under 
the  Catalpa.”  0«ly  a  few  copies  of  this  unique  Cal- 
mdar  can  now  be  bad,  and  those  desiring  one  should 
order  at  once,  enclosing  tl.OO. 


Dbvbbeaux.— At  Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  27, 1896, 
Mr.  Horace  T.  Deveresux,  aged  71  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Livlngstonville, 
N.  Y. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  B9  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  BaU 
road  Office.  Na  20  Blast  28d  Street. 


A  GENTLEMAN  who  has  been  a  reader  of  Harper’s 
Magazine  for  over  a  half  century  has  for  sale 
the  complete  set  of  bound  volumes  commencing  with 
the  first  issue.  Address  “  P,”  care  of  The  Evanoelist. 


A  WINTER  IN  MEXICO.  A  lady  who  has  Uved  a 
number  of  years  in  Mexico,  Is  familiar  with  the 
country  and  experienced  in  travel,  desires  to  meet  two 
ladies  who  would  likQ  to  join  her  In  a  few  months’ 
travel]  and  sojourn  in  that  county,  on  very  moderate 
terms.  Address  A.  E.  L.,  office  of  Evangelist. 


A  LADY  who  has  been  familiar  with  the  Scottish 
dialect  from  earliest  childhood  wishes  to  give  pri¬ 
vate  readings  from  the  works  of  Ian  McLaren  or  of  any 
other  Scotch  writer.  Address  S.  E.,  59  Union  Hall  st., 
JamaicA  L.  I. 


ORGANIST  and  Choirmaster  desires  engagement  in 
New  York  or  some  large  city  where  it  l^esired  to 
maintain  a  choir  of  mixed  voicee,  soloists  and  chorus. 
Highest  references.  Address  Organist,  91  Wall  St., 
New  York. 


WANTED— An  energetic  man  of  broad  culture  and 
wide  experience,  to  take  charge  of  a  Presbyterian 
school  for  girls,  in  September,  1897.  Small  capital  re¬ 
quired.  Address  G.  L.,  care  Tub  Evangelist. 


WANTED,  by  a  middle-aged  American  lady,  a  poei- 
tlon  as  housekeeper.  Is  competent  to  take  entire 
care  of  a  home  with  two  or  three  servants.  Is  also  fitted 
to  have  charge  of  children.  Country  preferred. 

P.  O.  Lock  Box  153,  Ellmlra,  N.  t. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

TOO  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

A  Course  of  Five  Public  Lectnres  on  Practical  Re¬ 
ligion.  Monday  evenings  in  January  and 
February.  1897,  A15  p.  m. 

The  fourth  lecture  of  the  course  will  be  given  Feb.  Ist, 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Y.  Satterlee,  D.D..  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  “  Ecclesiastical  Righteousness.’’ 

The  attendance  of  all  intereated  is  cordially  invited. 


A  SOUND  STATBBIENT. 

The  AnnuRl  Statement  of  the  Equitable  Life  As¬ 
surance  Society,  published  today,  makes  a  remark¬ 
ably  sound  financial  showing.  Assets  of  over  8216, 
000,000,  outstanding  assurance  of  over  $915,000,000, 
and  all  other  figures  correspondingly  large.  To  an 
interested  observer,  however,  tbe  most  impressive 
figures  are  those  which  show  the  great  financial 
strength  of  the  society— surplus,  over  $43,000,000 
In  an  institution  of  this  kind,  whose  contracts  may 
not  mature  for  many  years,  financial  strength,  or 
security,  should  be  the  great  consideration  to  an  in¬ 
tending  policy-holder,  especially  in  view  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  decreasing  rate  of  interest  on  high  class  securi¬ 
ties. 

The  policy  liabilities  of  a  life  assurance  company 
are  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  4  per  cent,  can  be 
earned  upon  invested  assets.  In  view  of  tbe  present 
low  rate  of  interest  an  gilt  edged  securities.  It  is 
possible  that  this  liability  will  soon  have  to  be  com¬ 
puted  on  the  company’s  earning  3  1-2  or  even  3  per 
cent,  on  their  assets.  Even  on  the  most  rigid  3  per 
cent,  basis,  the  Equitable  would  still  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  counted  by  tbe  millions  of  dollars. 

Other  figures  of  interest  are:  1 1  come  (1896),  $45,- 
011,058;  paid  to  policy-holders  in  ^1,937,489; 
insurance  written,  18^  $127,694,084.  The  showing 
made  by  these  figures  should  be.  gratifying  to  the 
policy-holders  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Equi¬ 
table  comprises  the  names  of  fifty  two  of  tbe  most 
successful  business  men  in  this  and  other  communi¬ 
ties.  Its  officers  have  bad  long  experience  in  the 
business.  Strength  being  the  most  essential  condi¬ 
tion  of  permanence,  the  great  surplus  fund  held  by 
the  Elquitable  for  the  benefit  of  its  policy  holders, 
unapproacbed  by  any  other  company,  ought  to  be  a 
conclusive  proof  to  all  of  the  advantage  of  its  con¬ 
tracts.  It  IS  learned  that  the  business  ot  this  com- 
I>any  will  be  prosecuted  during  the  current  year 
with  renew^  vigor.  The  examination  of  tbe  details 
of  the  ISqultable’s  Statement  will  prove  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  informra  of  tbe 
progress  of  financial  enterprises  of  the  greatest  mag¬ 
nitude  and  success. 


SOCIETY. 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  call  our  resulers’  attention 
to  tbe  value  of  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  as  a 
remedy  for  throat  affections.  The  fact  that  these 
troches  have  been  manufactured  and  sold  for  over 
fifty  years,  is  an  evidence  of  their  real  merit.  While 
it  is  true  that  Nature  does  not  endow  everv  one  with 
a  sweet,  well  modulated  voice,  yet  there  is  no  voice 
so  discordant  but  that  bv  care  and  training  it  may 
be  render^  pleasant,  if  not  sweet  and  musical. 
The  greatest  artist  could  not  hope  to  entrance  us 
with  his  music,  if  his  instrument  were  out  of  tune; 
and  so  tbe  lamyx  must  be  kept  in  tune,  or  it  will 
not  send  forth  pure,  sweet  tones.  Singers,  speakers 
— in  fact  all  persons  who  make  an  abnormal  demand 
on  the  vocal  chords— will  find  Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches  soothing,  strengthening  and  healing,  quick¬ 
ly  relieving  hoarseness  and  sore  throat. 


The  Evangelist  takes  pleasure  in  calling  tbe  at¬ 
tention  of  its  readers  to  tbe  Prentiss  Clock  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  issue.  We  have  tested  its  time-keeping 
qualities  thoroughly  and  recommend  any  needing 
an  up-to-date  clock  to  call  on  the  Prentiss  Clock 
Company,  49  Dey  street. 


Jagt  PaMUbed!  Eighteen  New  Copyricht  Editions  of  tha 

Genuine  “Oxford” 
Teachers’  Bibles 

■  With  New  HeljM. 

Ufaee*  and  1^4 
Fnlf-Paffe  Platen. 

nu  Bist  BibUcal  Com¬ 
pilation  ik  the  age,  and 
the  meet  modem  of  all 
Teachers'  Bibles,  placing 
tbe  Student,  Preacher  and 
Teacher  in  posseuion  of 
recent  diacoveries  in  Bible 
Lands. 

**  Contains  hundreds  of  pages  of  iUustrationS|^notet,  glpt* 
saries  and  other  helps  to  tne  exposition  of  the  Bible— helps 
prepared  for  this  woric  by  the  mosteminent  Biblical  scholars 
of  the  day,  and  revis^  up  to  the  latest  possible  date,  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  last  discoveries  kA  acience,  the  last 
lights  of  interpretation.  This  edition  has  reach^^in  fomer 
issues,  a  sale  of  over  two  million  copies,  and  it  is  safe  to 
aay  that  ■•thtag  •ffera  evea  fair  eompetttloii  with 
it  In  general  foTer.**— TAf  IftUrior,  Doc.  24, 1896. 

At  l*rteea  tram  te  4*0.00. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Oxford  UalvoraHy  Ptomm,  American  Brancke 
Hekry  Frowdb,  9X  and  93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Reqnlree  calling  cards  written  by  an  expert  pen* 
man.  80  great  Is  tbe  demand  for  mv  work.  I  can 
accept  orders  from  those  In  society  only.  I  famish 
and  write  cards  as  follows:  one  doa.,  14c.;  twenty* 
flTe,  Uc.;  one  hundred,  80c.  Kxtra  cards  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  Samples  for  stamp.  Address 

Prof.  KATKAMIER,  Farmington.  N.Y. 


For  Over  Fifty  Ye*rs 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sootbino  Strup  bM  been  used  for  over 
fifty  yeATB  by  mUllonz  of  motbers  for  their  children  while 
teethlnK  with  perfect  eacceae.  It  soothea  the  child,  loftena 
the  Eoms,  ellsyv  all  pains,  curee  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sofferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  DruEplats  la  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty  five  oenu  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  aek  for  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  soothing  Symb  ’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Prentiss 

Calendar  Clocks 

In  Walnut,  Mahogany  or  Oak. 

EIGHT-DAY  for  $12.80 

With  Perfect  Calendar. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  1497. 

To  insure  quick  reply,  address  Dept.  I. 

The  Preatiss  Clock  Improvemeot  Co. 

49  Dey  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Ministers  and  Churclies. 


NEW  YORK. 

Albany. — The  Rev.  R.  E.  Stewart  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
January  21.  Rev.  J.  A.  Williamson  presided ; 
Rev.  P. .  W.  McKee  preached  the  sermon;  Rev. 
J.  B.  Storey  gave  charge  to  the  jmstor  ;  Rev.  A. 
Wareham,  charge  to  the  connegation.  The  edict 
was  read  by  Elder  Robert  Mcfcberts.  Hie  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Albany  Presbyterian  Union 
was  held  in  the  Second.  Church,  January  19. 
Over  100  members  were  in  attendance.  The  Rev. 
David  O.  Mears,  raster  of  the  Fourth  Church, 
read  a  paper  on  “The  Bible  at  the  Close  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.”  Discussion  followed  by 
Pastors  Cobb,  Holmes,  Richmond  and  Sylvester. 
President  Albert  Vander  Veer,  M.  D.,  presided 
Over  the  business  meeting.  Secretary  Blackburn 
gave  an  historical  report  of  the  union  since  its 
organization  about  ten  years  ago.  Dr.  Holmes 
of  the  State-street  Church  is  the  only  pastor  left 
of  those  in  Presbyterian  city  pulpits  at  that 
time.  Officers  elected :  President,  James  H. 
Kelly;  Secretary,  Robert  A.  Wallace;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Clarence  Valentine.  W.  H.  C. 

New  Hartford. — Evangelist  Morey. — I  want 
to  commend  to  the  churches  that  maybe  seeking 
for  a  wise  and  devoted  evangelist,  the  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Morey  of  South  Bend,  Indiana.  He 
has  been  with  us  in  New  Hartford,  conducting 
services  in  which  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist 
and  Baptist  churches  united,  and  won  all  hearts. 
He  has  been  drawn  into  this  work  after  lone 
Service  as  a  pastor,  and  seems  eminently  fitted 
for  usefulness  in  a  line  of  labor  where  wi^om  is 
greatly  required  if  the  results  are  to  be  perma¬ 
nent.  He  is  a  clear,  direct  and  forcible 
preacher,  making  close  appeals  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  his  hearers.  A  part  of  his  work  is 
directed  esp^ially  to  the  young,  giving  a  “chalk- 
tolk”  or  object  talk  in  the  afternoon,  which  not 
only  interested  the  children  but  made  the  way 
of  life  clear  to  them.  He  varies  the  form  of 
the  “aftet  meeting”  as  circumstances  may  re¬ 
quire,  so  that  the  services  do  not  become 
monotonous,  and  he  has  the  grace  of  brevity, 
BO  that  the  congregation  is  not  wearied.  He  has 
done  a  good  work  here.  There  has  been  entire 
harmony  among  the  people.  It  has  been,  as  one 
of  the  pastors  express^  it,  “the  Church  of 
Christ  in  New  Hartford”  engaged  in  work  for 
the  conversion  of  men.  The  farewell  service  on 
Thursday  evening,  January  21,  was  aptly  termed 
a  “love  feast,”  which  was  aided  by  a  chorus 
choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Marks  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  More  than 
one  hundred  cards  were  signed  which  said:  “1 
accept  Jesus  Christ  as  my  Saviour,”  while  some 
who  did  not  sign  rose  in  the  meetings  in  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  same  determination.  Others  will 
doubtless  be  reached  as  the  sequel  of  these  meet¬ 
ings,  and  the  result  will  be  accessions  to  all 
the  churches.  Mr.  Morey  has  gone  now  to  Aus¬ 
tin,  Pennsylvania,  and  has  other  engagements  in 
the  future.  It  is  well  that  he  should  be  more 
widely  known,  as  it  is  not  every  evargelist  who 
is  adapted  to  do  the  best  work,  nor  is  eve^  one 
acceptable  to  our  Presbyterian  churches.  Those 
that  invite  Mr.  Morey  will  make  no  mistake. 
This  is  written  without  his  knowledge. 

Oliver  A.  Kingsbury. 

TtfE  Manse,  New  Hartford,  N.  T.,  Jan.  23, 1897. 

Brooklyn. — The  new  building  of  the  Central 
Church,  Dr.  J.  P.  Carson,  pastor,  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  about  the  first  of  May.  The  church 
will  seat  about  1,400  and  the  three  fioors  of  the 
chapel  about  1,700. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  op  Newton  at  its  mid-week 
meeting,  at  Junction,  N.  J.,  on  the  19th  inst., 
received  the  Rev.  Isaac  H.  Condit  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Baltimore;  and  dismissed  the  Rev. 
Irving  Maxwell  to  the  Presbytery  of  North 
River.  Mr.  Maxwell  has  accepted  a  call  from 
the  Bethlehem  Church  at  Salisbury  Mills,  N. 
Y.  The  Church  of  Franklin  Furnace,  in  his 
own  Presbytery,  also  called  him,  but  were  too 
late  to  secure  him.  Candidate  R.  H.  Newell 
was  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Cayuga. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bristol. — We  have  a  very  neat,  ^uare-paged 
pamphlet,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the 
^mi-Centennial  Celebration  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  Sabbath,  April 
26th,  1896.  The  pastor.  Dr.  E.  P.  Shields, 
prefacing  the  contents  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
sir  that  was  said  and  done.  The  succession  of 
pastors  is  thus  given :  Rev.  James  M:  Harlow, 
rounder  and  steted  supply,  1845-1850;  Rev. 
Franklin  D.  Harris,  1851-61;  Rev.  Alfred  Tay¬ 
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lor,  1862-64 ;  Rev.  Henry  F.  Lee,  1865-67 ;  Jacob 
Weidman,  1868-7.3 ;  Rev.  James  H.  Mason  Knox, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  1873-83;  Rev.  Edward  P.  Shields, 
D.D.,  1884  and  still  in  charge.  This  memorial 
very  properly  contains  the  names  of  the  four¬ 
teen  original  members  and  of  the  seven  minis¬ 
ters  in  the  order  of  their  service.  The  Histori¬ 
cal  ^rmon  on  this  occasion  was  by  Dr.  Knox. 
This  neat  pamphlet,  which  has  a  picture  of 
the  plain  old  church  for  frontispiece,  will,  we 
trust,  be  preserved  permanently.  It  is  a  worthy 
history  of  a  most  interesting  event. 

Danville. — The  Rev.  W.  A.  McAtee,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  Grove  Presbyterian  Church,  pref¬ 
aced  his  sermon,  January  17th,  A.  M. ,  with  a 
few  words  in  eloquent  approval  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration  Treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  He  said,  in 
part:  “Our  first  word  this  morning  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  one  of  grateful  joy.  The  splendid 
event  of  Monday  last  at  our  nation’s  capital  puts 
a  new  song  into  every  Christian’s  heart,  into 
the  heart  of  every  true  patriot  too.  The  year 
1897  is  already  distinguished  above  all  its  fel¬ 
lows  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  eleventh  of 
Januarv  will  henceforth  be  reckoned  one  of 
humanity’s  red-letter  days.  With  a  sufficiently 
sensitive  ear  we  could  have  heard  that  night  a 
heavenly  choir  repeating  its  glad  song  of  “Peace 
on  earth,  goodwill  toward  men,”  Quicker  than 
the  cable  carried  the  news  across  the  sea  must 
Cherubim  and  ^raphim  have  spread  it  among 
the  heavenly  host  Never  have  purer  or  diviner 


emotions  stirred  the  heart  of  the  nations  than 
at  this  glad  intelligence;  never  have  heaven  and 
earth  seemed  on  better  terms  than  now.  “Mercy 
and  truth  are  met  together ;  righteousness  and 
peace  have  kissed  each  other.  ”  ....  At  length 
the  governments  of  England  and  the  United 
Statra  have  undertaken  to  institute  a  new  order 
of  things;  to  put  to  the  test  of  trial  ^e  Chris¬ 
tian  way  of  peace,  instead  of  the  devil’s  way  of 
war,  for  the  settlement  of  all  differences  that 
may  arise  between  them.  The  signing  of  the 
Arbitration  Treaty  in  Washington  on  Monday 
last  opens  a  new  and  brighter  page  in  human 
history.  It  is  a  great  and  a  nrst  attempt  to 
apply  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  the  dealings  of 
Statra  with  each  other.  As  such  it  has  sur¬ 
passing  interest  for  every  Christian  and  for  the 
church  at  large.  It  swells  our  hearts  with 
boundless  gratitude ;  it  fills  our  lips  with  songs 
of  praise.  So  far  has  our  Gospel  light,  shone 
into  the  night  of  sin  and  suffering  and  wrong. 
So  much  of  the  territory  long  in  the  possession 
of  the  evil  one  has  been  annexed  to  the  domain 
of  our  Saviour  King.  What  highest  good  for 
mankind  mav  we  not  look  for  when  the  leaven 
of  the  Gospel  has  had  another  thousand  ^ears  to 
work?  Pessimism  is  henceforth  a  "  discount 
A  radiant  Christian  optimism  now  takes  posses 
sion  of  every  heart.  No  reform  seems  beyond 
our  reach.  No  wrong  is  so  strongly  entrenched 
but  that  it  will  some  day  be  overgrown.  That 
this  new  mode  of  settling  international  differ¬ 
ences  should  not  meet  wiw  universal  favor  need 
cause  neither  surprise  nor  apprehension.  Selfish- 
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neoB  and  greed  neceaaarily  oppoee  it.  So  do 
pride  and  prejudice.  So  do  suspicion,  envy, 
hatred  and  long  cherished  revenge.  But  they 
that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  he 
against  ua  The  totoM  that  have  luought  us  to 
this  shining  day  will  continue  to  work.  The 
Treaty  is  a&eady  ratified  in  tiie  hearts  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  countrymen  as  well  as  in  those 
of  “our  kin  beycmd  the  sea.”  We  ma^  confi¬ 
dently  believe  that  other  nations  will  ultimately 
follow  our  lead ;  the  twentieth  century  may  see 
the  nations  of  Christendom  bound  together  in  a 
universal  league  of  pea^  We  ought  to  get  a 
fresh  nip  upon  our  Christian  faith  to-day  as  we 
face  wis  new  evidence  of  its  practical  power. 
Our  Christ  aimed  at  national,  as  well  as  at  per¬ 
sonal  well-being  when  He  said,  “Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God.  ’’ 

Miffumtown. — A  steady  work  of  grace  has 
been  going  on  in  the  Westminster  Church  of 
Mifflintown  during  the  last  year,  resulting  in 
thirty-four  additions  to  the  church,  twenty- 
nine  of  these  on  confession  of  faith,  and  twenty- 
six  of  that  number  being  young  people.  On 
January  17th,  fifteen  were  received  on  confession 
of  faith,  eleven  young  men,  three  young  women, 
and  one  man  aged  seventy.  This  has  not  been 
he  result  of  any  marked  revival,  most  o  e 
dditions  represent  “hand  picked  buit.” 

INDIANA. 

Kingston  and  Clarksburg. — As  a  result  of 
special  meetings  recently  held  by  the  pastor. 
Rev.  R.  A.  Bartlett,  twelve  persons  were  received 
into  the  Kingston  church,  and  thirty-four  into 
the  Clarksbu^  church,  just  doubling  the  roll  of 
the  latter.  Fully  half  of  those  received  were 
heads  of  families,  and  some  advanced  in  age. 
A  large  number  were  baptized.  The  churches 
are  greatly  encouraged. 

ILLINOIS. 

Princeton. — January  12th  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Smith,  Ph.D.,  was  received  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Alton  by  Rock  River,  and  installed.  Rev. 
Grant  Stroh  preached  the  sermon. 

Hkyworth. — The  new  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  city  was  dedicated  January  17th.  The  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  Professor  Craig  of  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminary,  ’jhiis  fine  edifice  takes  the 
place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  March  9th 
last.  It  cost  $9,000  and  is  heated  by  natural 
gas,  and  lighted  with  electricity. 

Kirkwood.  —  The  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Roes  was  January 
5th.  The  church  had  a  membership  of  152  in 
1892,  and  since  that  time  132  members  have 
been  added.  At  the  January  communion  five 
were  received. 

MICHIGAN. 

Stirlingtille. — The  new  church  here.  Rev. 
William  Walker,  pastor,  was  dedicated  on  Jan¬ 
uary  10th.  There  were  large  assemblies  and  in- 
tere^  At  the  evening  service  five  members  were 
received  on  confession,  and  ten  were  baptized. 

Detroit. — Dr.  Marcus  A.  Brownson  of  the 
First  Church,  welcomed  twenty-six  members 
January  10th.  Fifteen  united  with  the  Imman¬ 
uel  Church.  Twenty-four  were  received  at 
Westminster  and  twelve  were  added  to  Memorial 
Church.  The  Week  of  Prayer  has  been  followed 
^  considerable  interest  in  the  churches.  Rev. 
Cf.  M.  Brown  of  Tecumseh  is  assisting  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Trumbull-avenue  Church  and  other 
extra  meetings  are  in  progress. 

Alma. — January  10th  seven  new  members 
were  received  and  three  infants  baptized.  The 
beautiful  communion  set  present^  by  Mrs. 
Herrick  Johnson  was  used  for  the  first  time. 
Alma  College  has  lately  received  some  valuable 
gifts.  Mrs.  Jennie  Hood  and  son  Frank  of 
Saginaw  sent  a  New  Year’s  present  of  11,000  to 
complete  the  Hood  Museum.  H.  M.  Magill  of 
Lapeer,  Mich.,  gave  a  choice  collection  of  rare 
coins,  valued  at  $500.  Edwar.-l  P.  Stone  of 
Saginaw  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Lancashire  of  Alma 
presented  collections  of  books. 
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(W'Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 


WI8CX)NSIN. 

PoTNETTE.— Dr.  W.  L.  Green  and  hia  force  of  | 
workera  are  doing  solid  work  this  winter  in 
academy  and  church.  Rev.  Alfred  Terry  who 
has  charge  of  the  mission  wcwk  is  holding  meet¬ 
ings  at  Westfield.  The  two  young  missionaries, 
W.  J.  Agnew  and  Samuel  A.  M^in,  have  just  I 
returned  form  a  tour  through  the  Sumter  camps  | 
and  mill  towns  of  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Min¬ 
nesota.  They  held  meetings  and  distributed  lit¬ 
erature  amow  those  remote  people. 

OooHTO. — Rev.  Guido  Bossard,  nearly  seven 
years  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Oconto,  lately 
received  eight  new  members  to  the  church, 
bringing  up  the  roll  to  about  two  hundred  with 
an  equal  number  in  the  Sabbath-sch(x>I.  The 
Missionary  Society  celebrated  its  fifteenth  anni¬ 
versary  last  mouth,  offering  $30  for  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  The  Sunday-school  also  made  a  Christ¬ 
mas  offering  of  $£K)  for  Home  Missions.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  gave  a  year  for 
the  support  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Hansen  of  Mosul,  Tur¬ 
key,  who  went  out  from  tbis  society  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  three  years  ago.  Ibe  Oranto  Church 
reaches  out  to  the  surrounding  country  places, 
and  has  seen  two  mission  churches  built,  five 
Sunday-schools  organized,  three  Endeavor  So¬ 
cieties  started  and  the  mission  work  of  this 
county  put  under  the  care  of  a  permanent  mis¬ 
sionary. 

Deerfield. — A  new  Presbyterian  Church  has 
been  organized  at  Deerfield  with  twenty-one 
members.  Mr.  R.  F.  Morley  Las  charge  of  the 
work. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul. — The  St.  Paul  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ters  were  entertained  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Danver  at 
the  Albion  on  January  18th.  Evangelistic  ser¬ 
vices  are  in  progress  at  the  Ninth  Presbyterian 
Church  under  the  lead  of  Miss  Hood. 

Duluth.— Rev.  Wilson  Aull,  pastor  at  Glen 
Avon,  administered  the  Lord’s  Supper  January 
10th,  and  fourteen  new  members  were  received. 
The  membership  has  almost  doubled  during  the 
past  nine  months.  - 

La  Crescent. — At  tne  communion  season  Jan¬ 
uary  10th,  six  persons  were  received,  making  an 
addition  of  thirty-six  during  the  past  month. 
New  ofiScers  were  installed  and  ten  persons  were 
baptized. 

DB.  BABKOW8  IN  INDIA. 

Dr.  John  H.  Barrows  of  Chicago  reached  India 
six  weeks  ago,  and  announced  lectures  in  about 
twenty  of  the  chief  cities,  beginning  at  Benares, 
December  20th,  and  closing  at  Nagercoil  on  the 
fourth  of  March.  He  expected  to  give  his  com¬ 
plete  course  of  six  lectures  in  Calcutta,  Bombay 
and  Madras.  In  Lahore,  Poona  and  Bangalore 
three  each,  and  in  some  places  only  one.  Dr. 
Barrows  planned  to  visit  Bombay  at  just  this 
time — January  24th  to  February  2d,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  plague  has  interfered  with 
this  appointment 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  his  complete 
course:  “The  World- wide  Aspects  of  Christian¬ 
ity;’’  “The  World  wide  Effects  of  Christian¬ 
ity;’’  “The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God  as  the 
Basis  of  a  Universal  Religion;’’  “The  Univer¬ 
sal  Book;’’  “The  Universal  Man  and  Saviour;’’ 
“The  Historical  Character  of  Christianity  as 
Confirming  its  Claims  to  World-wide  Author¬ 
ity.  ’  ’ 

The  Rev.  R  A.  Hume  o  Ahmednagar,  says  in 
behalf  of  Dr.  Barrows : 

“Though  he  comes  with  a  distinct  Christian 
conviction  and  standpoint  yet  he  will  speak 
from  the  standpoint  of  comparative  religion  and 
with  genuine  sympathy.  Wherever  non-Chris¬ 
tians  may  wish  to  cooperate  with  Christians  in 
making  arrangements  for  his  visit  he  will  be 
much  pleased  to  have  them  do  so.  The  Mission¬ 
ary  Conferences  in  the  three  Presidency  cities 
have  been  asked  to  take  the  lead  in  arranging 
for  hie  lectures  in  those  centres,  and  they  have 
undertaken  to  do  so.  He  wishes  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  he  desires  always  to  have  the 
rule  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  followed, 
which  was  that  addressee  are  to  be  followed  by 
no  discussion.*’ 


FBOK  THE  TESANBAH. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  After  his  attack  upon 
the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the 
Front  Porch  man  felt  that  it  required  three 
full  columns  of  The  Evangelist  to  prove  himself 
a  good  temperance  man,  and  has  but  lamely  suc¬ 
ceeded.  But  it  is  not  quite  clear  to  some  yet, 
how  one  can  be  a  good  temperance  man ;  that  is 
one  with  a  single  eye  to  the  furthering  of  the 
progress  of  the  great  principles  upon  which  tem¬ 
perance  work  is  based ;  and  yet  reach  forth  his 
hand  to  put  even  a  small  stone  in  the  way  of  an 
organization  which  is  scattering  as  no  other 
has  ever  done,  the  knowledge  of  these  principles 
throughout  the  whole  world,  and  is,  in  such  an 
astonishing  degree  in  every  land,  winning  men 
and  women  to  their  adoption.  (The  papers  are 
now  publishing  a  notice  of  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  India !) 

^The  world  could  ill  afford  to  lose  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  from  the  ranks  of 
workers  for  its  redemption,  and,  it  seems  to  the 
writer,  that  men  should  be  slow  even  to  criticize 
the  methods  of  this  great  army  of  steadily  ad¬ 
vancing,  truth-bearing,  Christ  loving  and  vic¬ 
torious  women. 

This  not  to  say  that  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  is  above  criticism,  but  that 
under  the  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  strange 
if  most  men  should  not  see  their  way  clear  to 
offer  it.  Still  when  vouchsafed,  friendly  and 
even  unfriendly  criticism  has  been  borne  with 
patience  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  with  profit.  But 
here  we  draw  the  line.  When  the  gentleman 
on  the  Front  Porch  repeated  the  flippant  and 
very  disagreeably  personal  remark  of  his  symjia- 
thizing  correspondent  concerning  our  great  and 
loved  chief,  did  he  not'know  with  what  certainty 
he  drew  upon  himself  the  aversion  of  every 
woman  of  the  200,000  of  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  to  whose  ears  it  should  come? 

But  we  are  not  implacable  having  as  we  hope, 
in  the  space  kindly  allowed  by  The  Evangelist, 
vindicated  ourselves,  we  hold  out  the  olive 
branch,  and  say  to  him,  as  Abraham  said  to 
Lot,  “Let  there  be  no  strife  between  me  and 
thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and  thy  herdmen, 
for  we  be  brethren.  Is  not  the  whole  land  be¬ 
fore  thee?’’ 

And  to  all  our  good  brethren,  in  the  words  of 
Abraham’s  servant,  “Hinder  me  not,  seeing  the 
Lord  hath  prospered  my  way.  ’  ’  Phebe. 

Grand  Winter  Cruise 

TO 

Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Venezuela  and  Mexico, 
BY  THE  AMERICAN  8.8.  OHIO. 

Sailing  from  New  Fork  Feb.  6,  1897. 

For  Bermuda,  St  Thomas,  St.  Kitts,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica, 
Martinique  St.  Luda,  Barhadoe,  Tiinldad,  Port  of  Spain,  La 
Brea,  La  OuaTra  (Caracas),  (hiracoa,  St.  Domlnro,  Jamaica, 
Progreso,  Vera  Cruz  (Mexico),  Havana,  Brunswick,  Ga.  Dura¬ 
tion,  45  days.  Price  of  passage,  $270  and  upward.  Send  for 
Ulnstrated  pamphlet. 

INTBBNATIONAI.  NATIOATION  COMFANT, 

6  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


BERMUDA 


A  Cough  Should  Not  bx  Nbqlxcfbd.  "  Brown's  \ 
BronehieU  Trodhu"  are  a  simple  remedy  and  give  tmme«'  | 
dia|«  relief.  Avoid  imitations. 


FOR  THE  WINTER 
GO  TO 

From  New  York,  18  honra  by  Elegant  Steamablpt_ 
weekly.  Frost  unknown.  Malaria  Impossible. 

t^our^g(7to  WEST  INDIES 

steamer  MadUma,  8,050  tons,  January  19;  Steamer 
Caribbee,  8,000  tons,  February  0 ;  Steamer  Orinoco,  8,000 
tons,  February  17. 

80  day’s  trip,  fifteen  da^  in  the  tropics.  For  fnrtherpsr- 
tloularB,  appteto  A.H.  QUTkRBRIDCE 
Agents  for  webso  s7S.  Co.,  W  Broadway,  or  TH(%. 
COOK  A  SON,  881  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A.  AHERN,  Seerelarv,  Quebec,  Canada. 

HOLY  LAND,  EUROPE, 

ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Select  parties  leave  Feb.  6. 17;  May  8;  June  6.  It;  July  8;  Sept. 
11;  Oct,  11.  F.  0.  cLaBK,  U1  Broadway,  N.  T. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

lath  Tear.  Terms  reasonable.  Parties  limited. 
Conducted  by 

DB.  *  MBS.  H.  8.  PAINB,  Glens  Falls,  N.  T. 


E 


J*Bau7  28.  1867. 


AN  iNcilMSNr. 

A  cold,  nipping  wind  bl®w  fitfully  from  the 
water,  with  a  damp  breath  in  it.  The  trees  were 
already  naked  in  the  little  Park;  there  were 
rings  of  soaked  brown  leaves  beneath  them,  and 
the  few  benches  scattered  here  and  there,  looked 
wet  and  uncomfortable.  In  spite  of  these  dis¬ 
advantages,  they  were  all  occupied  by  dejected 
looking  people  who  for  the  most  part,  sat  silent, 
looking  on  the  ground. 

A  young  man  and  a  girl,  sitting  close  together, 
would  have  been  noticeable  enough,  if  anybody 
had  been  interested  enough  to  notice  them. 

She  was  evidently  a  working  girl,  probably 
from  one  of  the  large  shops  in  the  neighborhood. 
She  was  dressed  cheaply  and  flimsily ;  her  thin 
summer  cape  was  a  poor  protection  from  the 
penetrating  wind.  She  had  a  pretty  wistful  lit¬ 
tle  face,  with  pure  outlines  and  sweet  eyes,  and 
there  was  in  it  a  certain  young  strength,  which 
would  develop  under  favorable  airs. 

Her  figure  was  slight  and  shrinking;  she 
looked  as  if  she  ought  to  be  cared  for  tenderly, 
as  if  she  could  not  endure  much  suffering,  and 
would  respond  faithfully  to  affection. 

The  young  man  beside  her  was  a  gentleman, 
well  and  quietly  dressed  and  with  carefully  kept 
hands. 

fie  had  a  handsome,  manly  face  and  kind 
blue  eyes,  but  those  who  were  knowing  in  such 
matters,  could  see  tell  tale  marks  about  them, 
and  lines  around  the  pleasant  mouth,  that  bid 
fair  to  grow  deeper. 

He  held  one  of  the  girl’s  hands  in  both  of  his, 
and  was  talking  to  her,  eagerly;  she  gazed 
steadily  out  into  vacancy,  with  a  pitiful  look  of 
distress  and  perplexity. 

“Dear  child,  do  be  sensible;  see  how  cold  it 
is  already !  How  are  you  ever  going  to  stand 
another  winter?  Do  you  remember  those  bitter 
days  and  that  disgusting  sticky  mud  those  poor 
little  feet  had  to  plod  through?  You  can't  do  it.  ’’ 

She  trembled  a  little,  but  made  no  answer,  and 
after  a  moment’s  pause  he  went  on — 

“It  was  bad  enough  all  summer  with  that 
cursed  aunt  almost  starving  you,  and  nobody 
caring  whether  you  lived  or  died  I  It  makes  me 
angry  to  think  about  it !  Now  look  here,  little 
Nelly — look  right  in  my  face.  Have  you  forgot¬ 
ten  what  you  told  me  about  last  winter?  How 
you  often  used  to  get  back  from  the  shop 
drenched  through  with  rain  and  sleet,  and  there 
was  nothing  dry  to  put  on,  and  nothing  to  eat, 
not  even  a  cup  of  tea  to  warm  you?  Do  you 
remember  how  you  used  to  stumble  up  those 
long,  dirty  stairs  in  the  dark,  and  then  the  long, 
cold,  dreadful  night?  Are  you  going  to  be  such 
a  fool  as  to  face  all  that  again,  when  all  you 


Meltonene. 

We  show  among  the  new  cloth  fabrics 
ior  Spring  a  line  ot  fine  wool  Meltonette. 

Meltonette  is  especially  adapted  ior 
tailor-made  suits,  having  good  substance 
and  cloth  finish. 

Sixteen  choice  mixtures :  Cadets, 
Sages,  Tans,  etc. 

Width  52  inches;  price  $1.25  per 
yard. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  &  I  Ith  St., 

New  York. 


’THE  STANCjELESr. 


have  to  do  is  to  look  at  me,  and  tru»t  me  and 
say  yes  I  Say  yes,  Nelly!’’ 

The  child  shivered  and  shook  her  head ;  she 
would  not  look  at  him ;  the  light  from  a  dim 
gas  light  showed  the  masses  of  fair  hair  under 
her  shabby  little  hat,  which  a  mother  would 
have  cared  for  and  been  vain  of. 

“O!  it  is  wrong,  it  is  wrong, ’’  she  cried  out. 

“What  is  wrong?  Is  it  wrong  to  love  some¬ 
body?  Is  it  wrong  to  love  me  when  I  love  you 
so  much?  Why  don’t  you  look  at  me?  Is  it 
wrong  to  trust  a  friend  who  wants  to  take  you 
away  from  these  dreadful  streets?’’ 

“There  is  Qod, ’’  said  the  girl  in  a  dull,  ques¬ 
tioning  voice. 

The  young  man  laughed  and  drew  her  a  little 
closer,  trying  in  vain  to  make  her  look  at  him, 
“Well,  Qod  has  not  done  much  for  you  so  far, 
has  he,  little  one?  Now  suppose  you  try  me. 
Try  me !  Think  of  having  everything  pretty  and 
soft  and  warm  about  you.  Think  of  some  one  to 
love,  and  to  please  and  to  look  pretty  for. 
Come  Nelly,  trust  me ;  I  know  what  is  wrong, 
and  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  not  to  kill  your¬ 
self  with  want,  this  winter.’’ 

A  sharp  blast  swept  right  in  from  the  water, 
and  cut  deep  into  the  girlish  breast,  so  thinly 
clad. 

“O,  I  wonder  if  they  know  how  cold  it  is,  and 
how  awful  lonely!’’ 

“No,  child,  they  don’t.  They  have  never  felt 
cold  or  hungry  in  their  lives — never  mind 
them;’’  he  leaned  forward  to  embrace  the  slen¬ 
der  form  beside  him,  when  a  tall  woman  seemed 
to  emerge  suddenly  from  the  gloom.  She  sat 
down  quietly  on  the  end  of  the  bench,  and  took 
the  girl’s  hand  in  a  warm  clasp,  and  drew  her  to 
herself.  The  young  man  saw  her  with  such 
amazement,  that  he  forgot  to  be  angry  at  the  in¬ 
terruption. 

She  looked  straight  in  his  face  with  clear 
ardent  eyes ;  her  voice  was  ardent  too,  and  had  a 
persuasive  charm  when  she  sxwke. 

“Sir,  you  have  a  kind  face,  you  have  a  manly 
look ;  do  you  know  how  wicked  it  is  to  take  this 
child’s  wretchedness  to  tempt  her  with?  It  is 
bad  enough  to  be  cold,  and  hungry,  and  alone, 
without  your  using  those  things  as  standing 
places  from  which  you  can  push  her  off  into 
destruction.  They  ought  to  make  you  sorry  and 
pitiful.  Do  you  know  how  wicked  it  is  to  use 
your  strength  against  this  little  cold,  hungry 
child?  Tell  me,  ’’  and  her  voice  had  a  persistent 
sound,  as  if  she  would  be  answered,  “Tell  me, 
do  you  not  see  how  wicked  it  is?’’ 

He  had  recovered  somewhat  from  his  surprise, 
and  looked  critically  at  the  interloper. 

A  lady— the  hand  that  clasped  poor  Nell’s  was 
beautiful,  with  polished  nails,  and  delicate  fair 
skin ;  it  looked  as  if  it  had  never  done  a  bit  of 
work  in  all  its  life,  but  the  strong,  firm  lines 
looked  as  if  it  could,  should  there  be  a  need. 

He  could  not  determine  how  old  she  was,  (not 


very  young,  however, )  because  she  kept  her  eyes 
so  steadily  on  his ;  she  seemed  to  await  an  an¬ 
swer.  Nelly  sat  passive  between  them,  a  hand 
in  each  of  theirs. 

“Destruction,  madam,  is  a  large  word,’’  he 
said  at  length,  very  coldly,  then  turning  caress¬ 
ingly  towards  Nelly,  “I  would  not  push  little 
Nelly  into  anything  but  a  pleasant  life.  ’’ 

Nelly  shrunk  back  against  the  woman’s  breast, 

I  and  looked  at  him  for  the  first  time. 

“A  pleasant  life!’’  answered  the  newcomer 
with  quick  scorn.  “A  pleasant  life!  warmth, 
and  food,  and  something  like  love  for  a  while, 
and  then — what  then?  The  dreadful  stareets 
I  again,  and  worse,  and  worse.  You  know  it;  it 
I  is  quite  sure.’’  She  bent  towards  him  a  little, 
her  voice  thrilled  him  in  spite  of  himself.  “You 
are  not  all  bad ;  you  must  see  the  wickedness  of 
lit;  to  tempt  this  child  by  her  misery,  it  ought  to 
make  you  sorry  for  her.  She  is  one  of  God’s 
children  that  you  want  to  destroy  for  a  fancy. 
Tell  me,  do  you  not  see  the  shame  of  it  now?’’ 

“Why  doesn’t  Qod  take  care  of  her  then?’’ 

“Never  mind  her;  Qod  has  taken  care  of  her! 
I  am  here,  but  you,  it  is  you  I  am  sorry  for, 
more  sorry  than  for  her.  She  is  miserable,  but 
you  are  wicked,  when  you  tempt  a  child  through 
her  misery.  Ah !  how  can  they  do  it !’’ 


JtegiftsMd  TVode-mork. 


In  €tddre»tinff  cidvertitera  patroniaing  onrlaur^ 
nal  hindip  mention  The  XoangaHat  in  all  eaaea. 


HONEST  CUBE  FOB  TOBACCO  HABIT. 

One  can’t  tell  the  truth  too  often.  Tobacco  te  injur, 
lous  to  health,  disturbs  the  heart,  causes  nervousness. 
8UKE-QUIT,  an  antidote  chewing  ram  destroys  crav¬ 
ing,  restores  the  system  to  its  normal  condition.  28o.  a 
box,  nearly  all  druggists.  Booklet  and  sample  free. 
Eureka  Chemical  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Wa5h 

Dress  Fabrics 

For  Season  1897 
AT  “THE  LINEN  STORE” 

Attention  is  called  to  the  large  assortment  of  the 
better  grades  of  Imported  Wash  Drexs  Fabrics  now 
displayed  on  our  counters,  including 

Printed  Pure  Linen  Lawns,  India  Dim¬ 
ities,  Organdies.  Azalee,  Brillantde,  Ba- 
tisterBrochd'  and  Dauphine  Cloth. 

Printed  and  White  Piques.  Plain  and 
Fancy  Linen  Batistes.  Fancy  Linen 
Suitings.  Printed  and  Woven -Color 
Linen  Shirtings.  Fancy  Silk  Mixed 
Zephyrs. 

Percales,  Madras  Cloths,  Cheviot  and 
Oxford  Cloths,  Nainsooks,  India  Linens, 
Persian  Lawns,  etc. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

i4  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 
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MYSTERY  SOLVED 


MBS.  CHABl.KS. 

Those  who  have  read  The  Schonberg-Cotta  Fam¬ 
ily*  l>y  Bundle  Charles,  will  he  glad  to 

know  a  ‘biographical  volume  of  her  has  appeared. 
An  extract  from  it  will  not  he  without  Interest: 

It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  the  spiiritual  history 
of  Mrs.  Charles  as  unfolded  by  herself  in  these  pages. 
The  effect  on  her  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  combined 
with  a  visit  to  the  Continent,  was  very  remarkable. 
It  seems  to'  have  awakened  In  her  t^e  conviction 
that  something  was  wanting  in  her  rtiigion.  This 
something  she  strove  to  supply  by  attendance  at 
Roman  Catholic  services,  and  by  privately  reciting 
litanies,  the  rosary,  and  prayers  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 
Conviction  of  sin  was  hers,  but  her  only  vision  of 
peace  was  in  the  notion  of  joining  the  Church  of 
Rome.  At  this  critical  moment  she  met  (Jeesar 
Malan.  His  controversial  arguments  weighed  noth¬ 
ing  with  her,  but  after  a  conversation  in  which  he 
delivered  the  gospel  message  to  her  in  the  simplest, 
plainest  terms,  light  came.  We  give  her  own  words: 

“I  began  to  see  that  the  work  of  our  redemption 
is  not  onrs,  but  God’s;  that  Christ  has  home  away 
our  sins,  has  redeemed  us  with  His  precious  blood, 
has  reconciled  us  to  God— until  one  night,  in  the 
solitude  of  my  own  room,  I  came  altogether  back, 
like  the  prodigal,  to  the  Father’s  house.  .  .  .  For 
hours  I  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  absorbing 
joy.  'My  Father!  I  am  Thy  child.'  .  .  .  God 
Himself  came  down  into  my  heart  as  I  slept,  and 
drew  my  heart  to  Him.  ...  I  am  only  relating 
a  spiritual  fact,  like  any  fact  of  physical  Ufe,  birth, 
or  death,  or  recovery  from  illness.  .  .  .  This  is 
what  I  suppose  would  be  called  conversion.  It  is  a 
divine  revealing,  a  human  experience  common  to 
all  Christian  communions;  the  illuminating  of  the 
two  first  articles  of  the  creed  of  the  Catholic  Church 
by  means  of  the  third,  'I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ohoet.'  ” 

After  this  experience  Mrs.  Charles  had  no  further 
desire  to  enter  the  Church  of  Rome — everything  in 
her  life  was  illuminated  by  the  new  light  in  herself. 
Her  one  difficulty  was  to  make  her  friends  under¬ 
stand  the  change,  “kou  knew  all  that  before,”  they 
would  say.  _ 

INSANTrr  IN  'AI^]IIAI.S. 

“Insanity  in  the  human  suibjMt  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  no  analogue  in  the  lower  animals,’) 
says  Popular  Science  News.  “Yet  many  causes, 
according  to  Doctor  Snelison,  will  lead  to  the  per¬ 
manent  loss  of  self-control.  Cattle  driven  from  the 
country  through  a  crowded  town  will  often  work 
themselves  into  a  frenzy.  Horses  have  gone  mad 
on  the  battle-field.  At  Balaklava  an  Arabian  horse 
turned  on  its  attendant  as  he  was  drawing  water, 
seized  him  in  his  mouth,  threw  him  down,  and 
kneeling  on  him  attacked  him  like  an  infuriated 
dog.  He  bit  off  another  soldier’s  finger.  An  in¬ 
stance  is  related  of  a  docile  horse  suddenly  going 
mad  on  a  hot  day.  Everything  that  came  in  its  way 
it  seized  in  its  teeth  and  shook  as  a  terrier  does  a 
rat.  It  raided  the  pigsties  and  threw  the  inmates 
one  after  another  in  the  air,  trampling  on  the  bodies 
as  they  fell.  Afterward  it  almost  killed  its  own 
master  after  maiming  for  life  the  farrier  who  was 
called  in.  This  must  have  been  a  case  of  insanity, 
the  cause  of  which  is  often  to  be  found  in  congenital 
malformations  of  the  bones  of  the  head.  A  scientist 
of  authority  even  goes  so  far  as  to  prove  by  what 
appears  to  be  incontestible  evidence  that  cats,  dogs 
and  monkeys  have  been  observed  to  have  delusions 
very  similar  to  those  of  insane  people.” 


Dr.  Robert  Hunter  Discovers  a  Cure 
for  Consumption.  „ 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  January  .3,  says  that 
Dr.  Robert  Hunter,  of  New  York,  the  famoOe 
lung  specialist,  has  succeeded  in  solving  the 
difficult  problem  of  curing  consumption  by  the 
discovery  of  an  antiseptic  fluid,  which  destroys 
the  germs  of  tuberculosis  in  the  tubes  and  cells 
of  the  lunge.  This  fluid  he  diffuses  in  medi¬ 
cated  air  chambers,  into  which  the  patient  goes 
several  times  daily,  breathing  the  medicated  air 
in  a  natural  manner  for  twenty  minutes  at  a 
time.  So  great  has  been  its  success  that  a  grand 
Sanitarium,  having  300  rooms,  and  named  “flun- 
terston,  ”  after  its  venerable  founder,  has  just 
been  established  to  aid  in  meeting  the  immense 
demand  for  treatment,  which  is  also  being  ex¬ 
tensively  applied  to  patients  in  their  own  homes. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  wonderful  cures  reported 
were  affected  by  it  in  that  way.  However,  for 
those  who  are  able,  it  is  muc^h  better  to  go  to 
the  Sanitarium,  where  patients  get  not  only  the 
beet  effects  of  the  treatment,  but  the  valuable 
additional  aid  of  personal  supervision. 

Hunterston,  with  its  marble  halls  and  mag- 
nifleent  rooms,  is  a  veritable  palace.  It  is 
thoroughly  equipped  and  appointed,  and  its  lux¬ 
ury  and  comforts  are  specially  conducive  to  the 
needs  of  its  patients.  Its  dedication  to  the 
pneumatic  cure  of  lung  diseases  will  be  cheering 
news  to  the  afflicted,  and  it  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  medical  science. 
Pamphlets,  containing  full  description  of  the 
Hunter  method  of  ‘  treatment  and  curing  con¬ 
sumption  and  all  lung  diseases,  can  be  bad  by 
addressing  Dr.  Robert  Hunter,  117  West  Forty- 
flfth  street,  New  York.  For  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  of  “Hunterston,”  address  Hunterston  Sani. 


qui^y 


benefits  you^  skin. 

HEISKBLL’B  PUte  partly  Uie  blood.  WIU  not 
oaaseate  or  gripe.  ZSc.  AtdraggMsorby  maU. 
NUmi,  MLUWiT  a  M.,  id  CtUMWtt.,  lUIsM, 


She  arose,  tall  and  strong,  and  put  her  arm 
around  the  girl,  who  suddenly  and  passionately 
abandoned  herself  to  her,  and  drawing  her  hand 
away  from  the  young  man’s  grasp,  hid  her  face 
on  the  refuge  God  had  sent  her. 

In  a  moment  she  lifted  it  again,  and  turned  to 
him,  holding  out  her  cold  little  hand,  and  look¬ 
ing  up  gently  into  his  face:  “Goodbye,”  she 
said  softly,  “God  has  not  forgotten  me,  you  see; 
goodbye,  you  have  been  kind  to  me ;  one  of  the 
few  who  has.  ” 

Kind !  As  the  man  and  the  woman  stood  look¬ 
ing  into  one  another’s  eyes  above  Nelly’s  head, 
the  white  heat  of  sorrowful  indignation  in  hers, 
compelled  him  to  look  inward. 

No  matter  what  the  surface  protest,  the  vague 
kind  intention,  he  knew  in  the  depths  of  his 
heart  what  would  have  been  the  dreadful  end  of 
it.  “Kind!  No,  Nelly,  I  was  nothing  but  a 
selfish  brute ;  forgive  me  and  never  think  of  me 
again.” 

“Ah!”  said  the  woman,  drawing  a  long  satis¬ 
fied  breath,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him  impul¬ 
sively  and  smiling  like  a  happy  child,  “It  is 
much  to  knout  that  it  was  wicked  and  cruel! 
Ah!  be  good,  be  good  for  Chrisi,  s  sake, ”  and 
she  seemed  to  melt  into  the  gloom  as  she  had 
come,  but  this  time  little  Nelly  was  clinging  to 
her. 

He  stood  still,  looking  after  them;  a  shrill 
wind  cried  suddenly  among  the  branches,  and 
he  buttoned  his  coat  closely  across  his  breast. 
He  laughed  ruefully  at  hie  position,  as  he  turned 
away,  but  presently  a  sort  of  tumult  of  thought 
seemed  to  invade  him.  He  thought  of  his 
mother  whom  he  loved,  and  who  loved  him,  and 
of  hie  pretty  sister — here  hie  heart  gave  a  sud 
den  odd  throb.  How  soft  and  dainty  and  warm 
and  xafe  she  was,  and  just  poor  Nelly’s  age ! 
He  called  a  cab  and  as  he  sprang  in,  those  last 
words  went  beating  through  his  brain,  “Be 
good,  be  good  and  pitiful,  for  Christ’s  sake.” 

So  he,  too,  disappeared  into  the  darkness  like 
the  others.  Did  God  find  him  as  well  as  little 
Nelly?  Annie  D.  Pebkins. 

Feb.  28, 1886. _ 

THE  POPULATION  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  Knoxville  Tribune  has  been  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  foreigners  and  the  forty  or  fifty  Americans 
n  Chicago.  It  says  interestingly: 

The  recent  school  census  oif  Chicago  reveals  some 
interesting  facts,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  Chicago 
is  far  from  being  an  American  city.  It  is  simply  an 
enormous  conglomeration  of  people  from  all  quat^ 
ters  of  the  globe,  organized  in  the  form  of  a  city. 
All  the  same  it  is  the  rushingest  city  in  America, 
if  not  on  the  globe.  Out  of  Arsons  which 

the  diligent  enumerators  have  been  able  to  find, 
only  ^.888  were  bom  in  America  of  American  pa¬ 
rents.  Some  800,000  were  bora  in  this  country  of 
foreign  parents,  and  nearly  the  same  number  are 
foreign-TOrn.  Ciermans  number  19B.487:  Irish,  05,- 
676;  Swedes,  53,122;  Poles,  42,625;  Italians,  12,308. 
The  Chicago  “composite”  will  evidently  bark  back 
to  European  types. 


Atrophine 


A  OUABANTBED  CUBE  FOB  ATROPHY 
AND  SOBE  EYEIS.  A  perfectly  harmless 
ointment,  purely  vegetable,  that  will  CURE 
the  most  advanced  and  obstinate  cases  of 
Atrophy  (shrinking  rheumatism)  relieving 
the  pain  in  a  few  days  and  restoring  the  parts 
that  have  wasted  away. 

THIS  CUBE  CUBES,  and  a  trial  will  demon- 
strata  its  merits.  To  prove  this  assertion, 
a  sample  will  be  sent  FBEE  upon  receiving 
statement  of  your  case.  This  offer  only  holds 

good  for  a  limited  time  and  all  who  would  avail 
liemselves  of  it  should  ACT  PROMPTLY. 

Prepared  by 

a.  KUCHLE,'TLl^i&!.T'6. 


Quina-Laroche 


Possesses  in  thehigfaest  degree  the  en¬ 
tire  setire  properties  of  Pemrisn  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medicsl  fsonlty  ss  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Agne,  Ma¬ 
laria,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Uen- 
eral  Debility  and  Wasting  Dis- 
eases ;  Increases  the  Appetite, 
^Hstrengthens  the  Nerves  and  bailds 
imap  tne  entire  system. 

Grand  National  Prize  of 

i  16y600  Francs 

- - — at  Paris 

iM  Paris:  ss  Has  Dreoet 

^  B.  POUGBRA  A  CO.. 

sd-yo  H.  WlllUm  St.,  Hew  Talk. 


The  colored  boys  and  girls  in  the  Washington 
schools  have  scored  a  triumph.  In  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  to  test  the  power  of  memory  conducted 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the' colored  pupils  e.vcel  the  white  pupils  in 
memorizing.  Tested  in  prose,  poetry,  humorous 
pieces,  philosophical  literature  and  history,  they 
committed  [to  memory  more  rapidly  and  retained 
the  passages  longer. 


I  Don’t  simply  blacken  your  Move—  ^ 

,  burnish  it.  A 


ENAMELINE 


The  statistics  of  crime  in  1896  do  not  improve  the 
reputation  of  the  past  year  as  a  rather  dark  period 
in  our  history,  though  the  record  is  not  altogether 
unfavorable  by  comparison  with  previous  years. 
There  were  122  legal  executions  during  the  year  and 
181  lynchings,  which  is  a  very  startling  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  methods  by  which  the  law  is  executed 
and  defied  in  this  country.  That  neither  lynchings 
nor  legal  executions  serve  to  check  the  crime  of 
murder  is  shown  by  the  statement  that  there  were 
no  leas  than  10,652  murders  committed  during  the 
Tear.  This  is  a  shocking  exhibit.  , 


— the  brilliant  Mack — 

STOVE  ) 
POUSN 

does  both. 
A  few  rubs 
brings  a 
bri -lit  gloss. 
Oustiess 
and 

odorless. 

Sold  Everywhere. 


and  WUISKEY  HAKITN  cured  at  Home 
without  pain.  Uook  of  partlcolars 

B'  M'.  Woolley,  M.D.,  Box  487.  Atlanta,  Oa. 


neline 

iKfVVPij. 


PILES 


Ourvd  or  no  pay.  Only  Infor- 
noi  Remedy.  Send  for  Circu¬ 
lars.  TheU.  S.  DrngAChem. 
Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


bwfc^aa  atgiasseshc  neyea  Self  Adjusting.  NO  PAIN.  Whlnsrs 
hasrd.  Seiidtar.lUanU.SMIPwsy.IXterfNebMk.  oaMTiwKss 
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January  28,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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A  Winter  Bath 

in  White  River. 

WHAT  CAME  OF  BREAKING  THROUGH  THE  ICE 
IN  A  WISCONSIN  RIVER  IN  FEBRUARY. 


From  thf  Chroniete,  CMeoro,  iU. 


Five  years  ago  last  winter,  there  was  considerable 
commotion  on  the  banks  of  the  White  River,  Wis¬ 
consin,  as  a  yonng  man  named  E.  N.  Halleck  had 
broken  through  the  ice,  and  was  for  some  moments 
lost  to  view.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Mr. 
Halleck  came  in  sight  again,  and  by  artistic  means 
was  fished  from  the  fiuid  and  restored  to  society. 
If  the  ducking  had  been  all,  it  would  have  been  well, 
but  unfortunately  the  young  gentleman  contracted 
a  heavy  cold,  resulting  in  chronic  rheumatism,  com¬ 
plicate  with  disease  of  kidney  and  urina^  organs. 

“For  six  months,”  writes  Mr.  Halleck,  “I  was  laid 
up,  and  not  able  to  do  anything.  During  this  time 
I  suffered  with  pains  in  the  stomach  and  small  of 
the  back,  and  headache,  urination  was  frequent  and 
painful,  my  heart’s  action  was  increased,  and  I  had 
aches  all  over  my  body,  and  was  generally  used  up. 
Then  I  was  able  to  go  out,  but  was  a  confirmed  in¬ 
valid,  and  for  nearly  four  years  I  was  in  that  condi¬ 
tion,  and  expected  then  that  I  should  always  be  dis¬ 
abled,  for  nothing  that  I  took  gave  me  any  relief. 

“In  December,  1895, 1  read  an  advertisement  about 
Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills,  and  on  speaking  of  it  to 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Derby,  she  strongly  nrgra  that  I  should 
take  them,  as  she  said  she  beifeveo  they  would  cure 
me.  I  had  been  under  physicians’  care  for  over  two 
years,  but  as  they  did  me  no  good  I  did  not  ask 
their  advice  about  taking  these  pills,  but  laid  in  a 
supply  and  began  to  take  them.  In  about  ten  days 
I  began  to  experience  substantial  relief,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  them  for  four  months,  by  which  time 
I  was  cured.  The  first  benefit  I  obtained  was  a  less 
frequent  desire  to  urinate,  and  lessening  of  that 


dreadfui  pain  in  the  back,  which  ceased  altogethe 
very  soon.  My  stomach  became  comfortabie,  and 
my  heart’s  action  normal.  After  the  first  break  my 
recovery  was  rapid,  and  to  day  I  flatter  myself  I  am 
a  sound  man,  and  able  to  attend  to  my  bu^ess  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  ever  could  before.” 

(Signed)  E.  N.  Halleck. 

I,  E.  N.  Halleck,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  fore¬ 
going  statement  signed  by  me  is  true. 

E.  N.  Halleck. 

State  of  Illinois,  I 
Cook  County.  f 

I,  John  T.  Derby,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
County  and  State,  do  hereby  certify  that  E.  N  Hal¬ 
leck,  whose  name  is  sigpicd  to  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ment,  is  personally  known  to  me,  and  that  h«  did  in 
my  presence  and  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord, 
sl^  and  swear  to  the  same. 

[seal]  John  T.  Derby,  Notary  Public. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are  not 
a  patent  medicine  in  the  sense  that  name  impiies. 
They  were  first  compounded  as  a  prescription  and 
used  as  snch  in  general  practice  ^  an  eminent  phy¬ 
sician.  So  great  was  their  efficacy  that  it  was 
deemed  wise  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all. 
They  are  now  manufactured  by  the  Dr.  Williams’ 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  T.,  and  are 
sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  form  by  the  dozen  or 
hundred,  and  the  public  are  cautioned  against  nu¬ 
merous  imitations  sold  in  this  shape)  at  50  cents  a 
box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may  be  had  of  all 
druggists  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’ 
Med.  Co. 


FOREIGN. 

Negro  Missionaries.— The  English  Church 
Missionary  Society  is  about  to  employ  duly 
qualified  West  Indian  nraproes  for  missionaries 
in  West  Africa.  Bishop  Tugweil  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  have  already  sailed  for  the  West  In¬ 
dies  to  arrange  plans  for  this  purpose.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  2d  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baylor  was  to  have  sailed 
for  Sierra  Leone  to  enquire  into  the  work  of  the 
native  church  and  the  opportunities  for  its  ex¬ 
tension.  This  is  the  first  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Secretariat  to  visit  Sierra  Leone,  since 
the  visit  of  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth  in  1816. 

A  Railway  for  Pilgrims. — The  great  temple 
of  the  god  Kompira  San,  the  second  temple  in 
rank  in  Japan,  stands  on  the  aide  of  a  mountain 
high  above  the  town  of  Kotohira,  in  the  island 
of  Shikoku.  It  is  frei^uented  by  crowds  of  pil- 
rims,  for  whose  special  convenience  a  railway 
as  been  built  from  the  port  (Tadotsu)  at  which 
they  land  from  steamboats  to  Kotohira,  eight 
miles  inland.  The  ascent  to  the  temple  from 
the  town  is  by  long  fiights  of  massive  stone 
steps — 700  steps  in  all.  ^t  long  since,  a  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopalian  missionary  saw  a  poor  old 
woman  going  up  and  down  one  of  these  fiights 
of  steps  again  and  again  to  obtain  forgiveness  of 
sins.  The  sick  crawl  or  are  carried  up, 
hoping  for  healing.  Ime  railroad  and  the 
shrine  are  a  curious  union  of  Western  knowledge 
and  power  with  a  worn  and  vain  idolatry. 

The  Opening  op  Museums,  etc.,  on  Sunday 
IN  England. — The  Working  Men’s  Lord’s  Day 
Rest  Association  has  issu^  a  New  Year’s  ad¬ 
dress,  which  states  that  the  Association  will  not 
acquiesce  in  a  Sunday  opening  policy.  At 
twenty-two  towns  the  Sunday  opening  of  muse¬ 
ums,  etc.,  has  been  a  failure,  followra  by  Sun¬ 
day  closing.  The  Dulwich  Picture  Gallery,  and 
the  Public  Libraries  at  Penrith  and  Kingston 
have  been  closed  on  Sundays  during  the  past 
year  after  a  trial  of  Sunday  opening.  At  Ealing 
1,061  ratepayers  voted  against,  and  199  in  favor 
of  opening  the  Free  Library  on  Sundays.  At 
Derby,  a  proposal  to  open  the  Art  Gallery,  and 
at  Liverpool  proposals  to  open  the  Free  Liorary, 
and  establish  Sunday  bands  have  failed.  At 
Huddersfield,  4, 154  ratepayers  voted  against,  and 
2,725  in  favor  of  running  the  trams  on  Sun¬ 
days.  The  Queen  has  discontinued  the  Sunday 
bands  at  Windsor.  A  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  had  reported  in  favor  of  main¬ 
taining  the  Lord’s  Day  Act  of  1781.  The  Lon¬ 
don  County  Council  Licenses  for  Music,  stipu¬ 
late  that  the  licensee  “does  not  open  his  said 
house  or  place  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  ’’  but  this  con¬ 
dition  is  fiagrantly  violated. 

“The  Right  Reverend  the  Moderator.’’ — 
C.  N.  J.,  writing  to  the  “Soctsman,’’  says: — 
The  right  of  the  Moderator  to  the  formal  ad¬ 
dress  of  “The  Right  Reverend,’’  like  that  of  the 
Assembly  to  “Right  Reverend  and  Right  Hon¬ 
orable, ’’  is  not  conferred  either  by  statute,  char¬ 
ter,  or  patent,  but  depends,  as  do  many  other 
well-recognized  dignities,  upon  (1)  Royal  use 
and  recognition,  and  (2)  consuetude.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  former,  in  many  official  documents, 
which  from  their  nature,  must  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  personal  revision  of  the  Sovereign, 
the  Moderator  of  the  last  General  Assembly  has 
been  styled  “The  Right  Reverend.’’  As  to  cus¬ 
tom,  the  practice  of  so  styling  the  Moderator 
throughout  the  year  dates  bacK  far  beyond  the 
period  of  prescription.  In  strict  theory  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  the  Mod¬ 
erator  expires  when  the  Assembly  is  dissolved, 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  back  as  1570, 
the  Assembly  enacted  that  the  Moderator  should 
preach  before  the  next  Assembly  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  constitute  it.  In  all  matters,  however, 
of  rank,  title,  and  precedence,  the  Sovereign  is 
the  final  arbiter,  and  all  questions  as  to  whether 
the  Moderator  retains  his  dignity  throughout 
the  year  was  set  at  rest  by  the  recent  Ri^al  com¬ 
mand  that  throughout  the  year  the  Moderator 
shall  take  precedence  immediately  after  a  Bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  before  a  Baron. — 
Presbyterian,  London. 


THE  OPEN  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

The  canal  and  locks  at  the  cascades  of  the 
Columbia  River  were  opened  to  navigation,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  on  Thursday,  November 
5,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  obstruction  to 
navigation  in  that  great  river  from  The  Dalles, 
Oregon,  to  the  sea.  The  event  is  of  immeasura 
ble  importance  to  Elastern  Oregon  and  to  all  the 
region  drained  by  the  mighty  stream.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  enterprise,  the  Portland  Oregonian 
says  that  it  will  be  twenty-three  years  in  June 
since  the  first  survey  was  made  by  General  Mich- 
ler,  who  reported  tnat  “a  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  can  without  any  doubt  be  successfully  ac¬ 
complished  at  this  locality  by  the  construction 
of  a  canal  and  locks  across  the  rocky  neck  of 


land  between  the  head  of  the  upper  rapids  and 
the  basin  at  the  foot  of  them.  ’  ’  Essentially 
the  line  of  work  then  laid  down  has  since  been 
followed.  The  first  appropriation,  890,  (X)0  in 
amount,  was  made  by  aot  of  Congress,  August 
14,  1876.  The  first  contract  was  made  October 
19,  1878,  and  included  the  removal  of  the  earth 
in  the  line  of  the  proposed  canal ;  but  the  work 
was  so  difficult  and  progress  so  unsatisfactory 
that  it  was  subsequently  abrogated.  Another 
contract  fared  no  better,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  present  one  was  made  that  the  work  took  on 
a  hopeful  and  peramnent  aspect.  It  is  now  com¬ 
plete,  and  felicitations  are  in  order  all  round, 
perhaps  none  more  so  than  to  the  Government 
engineers,  with  whom  the  work  has  been  in  no 
small  degree  a  labor  of  love.  The  enterprise,  as 
a  whole,  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  The  gates  are,  or  were  at  the 
time  of  their  ordering,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  the  lock  chamber  is  second  in  size  in  this 
country  only  to  that  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Canal,  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron. 


THE  SUNDAY  PAPER. 

One  of  the  New  York  Sunday  papers,  containing 
more  reading  than  an  octavo  volume,  prints  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manner  in  which  one  of  its  subscribers 
reads  it: 

‘T  start  in  with  the  front  page,  scan  it  early  in 
the  morning,  and  read  only  what  strikes  me  as  be¬ 
ing  particularly  interesting.  Then  I  turn  to  the 
editorial  page,  and  perhaps  take  the  paper  to  the 
breakfast  table  with  me.  After  breakfast  I  sit  down 
with  the  paper  and  scan  the  news  part  with  care, 
reading  only  what  interests  me,  and  it  is  a  pecnliar- 

ity  of  the  - that  the  headings  decide  that  for 

n'e  at  a  glance.  After  getting  through  with  that 
part  of  the  paper  I  turn  to  the  part  containing  the 
book  notes  and  the  poetry.  I  read  the  poetry  at 
once  and  the  column  of  answers  to  inquiries,  to¬ 
gether  with  one  or  two  special  stories.  Yesterday  I 
read  the  interesting  compilation  on  the  pines  of  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  and  the  other  upon  Austral¬ 
ian  woods.  I  don't  suppose  I  would  have  glanced 
the  second  time  at  these  articles  in  any  other  paper, 
but  I  got  absorbed  in  them.  I  always  save  the  book 


reviews  for  night,  and  read  them  the  first  thing  after 
supper.  Then  I  turn  to  the  serial,  if  there  is  one,  in 
which  I  have  become  interested.  After  that  I  read 
steadily  until  bedtime.” 

Hereupon  the  Southern  Churchman  comments; 
One  whole  day  taken  up  with  reading  this  paper, 
and  that  day  the  Lord’s  day  I  He  learns  nothing, 
for  he  only  reads  for  amusement  and  to  while  away 
the  day.  Yet  this  man  has  a  soul  to  be  saved  or 
lost.  No  prayer,  no  Bible  reading,  no  church;  noth¬ 
ing  but  reading  a  paper,  filled  to  the  full  with  any¬ 
thing  and  everything,  save  that  which  will  aid  him 
in  the  struggle  of  life  I 

A  MAN  DOING  A  HORSE'S  WORK. 

Passing  through  the  State  of  Kentucky  is  a  slow 
traveller.  Harmon  Hawrs,  in  a  unique  costume,  is 
a  short,  stout  man  and  goes  harnessed  to  a  cart,  a 
little,  lowly  beast  of  burden.  While  he  draws  in  the 
cart  his  wife  and  six  children,  Hawes  works  in 
shafts  and  has  a  harness  Nstened  over  his  shoulders 
and  neck.  As  he  travels  along  be  goes  with  his 
head  down  so  as  to  avoid  rough  places.  He  says  he 
travels  four  miles  a  day  and  is  going  from  Ohio  to 
Tennessee;  that  his  home  in  Hurley  County,  Ohio, 
was  burned,  and  that  be  bad  no  place  to  go  and  no 
work.  Not  being  able  to  afford  a  horse,  be  took  his 
family  and  chattels  and  placed  them  in  a  cart  and 
determined  to  be  horse  himself.  He  had  been  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  generosity  of  farmers  for  food 
during  his  route,  and  had  become  used  to  his  cart 
and  bis  muscles  had  become  strong. 

When  Mr.  McKinley  becomes  President,  he  will 
have  to  meet  a  tremendous  pressure  from  the  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  66,303  fourth-class  poetoffices  in  the 
country.  These  positions  now  constitute  the  chief 
spoils  of  the  “practical  politician.”  Twelve  years 
ago  15,000  government  positions  were  under  civil 
service  rules;  now  there  are  00,(X)0,  full  40,(X)O  having 
been  added  under  the  single  administration  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Cleveland. 

William  Morris,  the  poet-laureate  of  the  Social¬ 
ists,  died  worth  8375,(XX).  all  of  which  he  left  to  his 
family.  The  anti-Sodalist  papers  are  trying  to  get 
a  deal  of  fun  out  of  this. 


THE  EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Assets  Dec.  31,  1896.-  ...$216, 773, 9«, 36 

Reserve  on  all  existing 
policies,  calculated  on 
a  4^  standard,  and  all 

other  LiaMlities-.-  ....  173,496,768.23 

Undivided  Surplus,  on  a 

4%  standard .  13,277,179.12 


Outstanding  Assurance. ^ 

Dec.  31.  .896 . $916,192,070.00 

New  Assurance  written  . 

in  1896 .  127,691,081.00 

Proposals  for  Assurance 

Examined  and  Declined  21,678,167.00 

INSTALMENT  FOUCIES  STATED  AT  THEIR  COMMUTED  VALUES. 


LOUIS  PITZOBRALD, 
HENRY  A.  HURLBUT, 
HENRY  Q.  MARQUAND, 
WM.  A.  WHBBLOCK, 
MARCELLUS  HARTLEY. 
H.  M.  ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCBY  M.  OEPEW, 
CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS, 
THOS.  D.  JORDAN, 
CHARLES  S.  SMITH, 
JOHN  SLOANB, 

HORACE  J.  FAIRCHILD, 


DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  B.  HYDE,  PreAdent. 
JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER,  Vice-President. 


LEVI  P.  MORTON, 

QAOB  B.  TARBBLL, 
MARVIN  HUOHITT, 
PRANK  THOMSON, 
QBORQB  J.  OOULD, 
SAMUEL  M.  INMAN, 

Sir  W.  C.  VAN  HORNE, 
CHA8.  B.  ALEXANDER, 
EDWARD  W.  LAMBERT, 
JOHN  J.  McCOOK, 

WM.  ALEXANDER, 
JAMES  H.  HYDE, 
HORACE  PORTER, 


JOHN  A.  STEWART, 
JACOB  H.  SCHIPP. 

A.  VAN  SANTVOORD, 
DANIEL  LORD, 
WILLIAM  A.  TOWER, 
MELVILLE  B.  INOALL8, 
THOMAS  S.  YOUNG, 

A.  VAN  BERGEN, 

JOHN  B.  SBARLBS, 
DAVID  H.  MOFFAT, 
JAMBS  H.  DUNHAM, 

T.  DE  WITT  CUYLER, 
JOSEPH  T.  LOW. 


AUGUST  BELMONT, 
THOMAS  T.  ECKERT, 
WM.  B.  KENDALL, 
HENRY  S.  TERBBLL, 
OBOROB  W.  PHILLIPS, 
GEO.  W.  CARLBTON, 

B.  BOUDINOT  COLT, 
DANIEL  R.  NOYES, 
ALANSON  TRASK, 
BRAYTON  IVES, 

SIDNEY  D.  RIPLEY. 

J.  De  NAVARRO. 


Four  Attractive  Premium  Offers ! 


Premium  No.  1.  To  any  one  who  will  send  us  the  name  and  address  of  a  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  to  THE 

EVANGELIST  and  $3.00,  we  will  send,  postpaid,  as  a  premium,  any  two  $1.25  and  $1  50  Books 
selected  from  the  list  of  any  American  Publisher. 

Premium  No.  2.  For  the  name  and  address  of  a  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  and  $3.00  we  will  send  THE  EVANGELIST 

52  weeks  and  will  also  deliver  as  premium  (express  charges  paid)  the  New  $4.00  Rand  &  McNally 
Atlas,  12x14  1-2,  with  maps  up  to  date  and  weighing  over  six  pounds.  We  have  delivered  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  Atlases  as  premiums,  ^ 

Premium  No.  3.  Any  one  sending  us  $3.00  at»d  the  name  of  a  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  to  THE  EVANGELIST  can 

secure  (postage  paid)  as  a  premium  either  the  Celebrated  Bagster’s  Comprehensive  Teachers’  Bible 
with  Concordance  and  Helps  to  Bible  Study  and  Indexed  Bible  Atlas,  or  the  Oxford  Sunday-School 
Teachers’  Bible  with  Concordance,  120  pages  of  copies  of  ancient  manuscripts,  maps,  etc. 

Premium  No.  4.  We  will  send  as  a  premium  for  one  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  and  $3.00,  a  photogravure,  15 x  20  in  , 

of  the  famous  painting  by  Lorimer,  of  the  "Ordination  of  Elders  in  a  Scottish  Kirk,”  many  copies  of 
which  ha/e  been  sold  at  $5.00  each. 

Any  Person  can  secure  one  or  all  of  these  premiums  on  conditions  named  above._-__M^^M. 


ADDRESS 


SUBSCRIPTION  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  EVANGELIST.  I56  fifth  avenue,  new  YORK. 


THE  EYAKGELlftT. 


January  28,  189t. 


